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In this issue... 


Winter Meeting 


The emphasis was on product im- 
provement and forthcoming promotional 
plans at the winter meeting of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers Associa- 
tion 


Democracy’s Voice 


Observations by a member of one of 
the nation's leading commodity ex- 
changes on the manner in which the 
economic play and counter-play of 
traders exemplify the loud voice of 
Democracy in action 




















The Cake Flour That Raises Veur Profits! 
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Cakes made with Velvet are outstanding for their larger volume, 


finer texture and flavor. Their “locked-in” moisture 
means longer keeping-quality. All this adds up to faster selling 
cakes at lower production cost to you ... more satisfied 


customers and higher profits, too! 


Anternational 


MIELLING CORPAWN Y 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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February 9, 1960 


WASHINGTON—An assessment 
of export flour business in the cal- 
endar year 1959 shows that the 
U.S. millers, with their export 
staffs probing every available out- 
let in foreign markets, and backed 
by an industry-wide promotional 
program which helps generate de- 
mand for flour among potential 
customers, have once again topped 
their totals for all years since 1948. 
In that year, the demand for flour 
from the war-torn areas of the 
world was at it height and it was 
comparatively easy to sell. Today 
selling is hard and competition 
from other countries is tough, but 
despite that the millers have suc- 
ceeded in moving ahead. 


Exports in 1959 have been esti- 
mated at 37,152,560 cwt. The 1958 
figure was 35,131,972 cwt. and 1957 
a@ little under 34 million. 

Regular commercial movement was 
little changed from the previous year 
in spite of sizable deciines in ship- 
ments to some traditional U.S. mar- 
kets where newly constructed flour 
mills are beginning to eat into the 
trade hitherto served from USS. 
based mills, the Millers National 
Federation’s export department com- 
ments. However, foreign relief ship- 
ments at 10,315,252 cwt. registered 
a significant increase over the 1958 
total of 8,019,770 cwt. 

Mill production in 1959 approached 
the 249 million hundredweight level 
as compared with 246 million in 1958. 
This increase, MNF comments, com- 
pared with the increase for export 
shipments emphasizes the close re- 
lationship between changes in export 
shipments and in mill production. 

Standing to gain from the ever- 
increasing volume of flour moving 
into foreign markets are the Ameri- 
can wheat growers. The sale of flour 
abroad represents around 85.5 million 
bushels in the form of wheat. At 
this figure, the flour share of total 
wheat and flour movement was al- 
most 20%, or about the same as a 
year ago. Total exports of wheat are 
reported at 358 million bushels and 
the combined total of wheat and 
flour at 443.5 million, as compared 
with 411 million in 1958. 

More countries than before are 





U of M to Bestow 
Alumni Award on 


George L. Faber 


CHICAGO—George L. Faber, Chi- 
cago manager for King Midas Flour 
Mills, will be presented the Alumni 
Service Award of the University of 
Minnesota following the university's 
charter day convocation in Minne- 
apolis Feb. 25. The award will be 
presented to Mr. Faber during a 
luncheon to follow the convocation. 

Announcement of the award was 
made by Dr. J. L. Morrill, U of M 
president, in a special letter to Mr. 
Faber, on behalf of the board of 
regents. Recommendation for the 
honor was made upon unanimous ap- 
proval of the U of M faculty com- 
mittee on honors and the administra- 
tive committee of the senate. 

The Alumni Service Award is re- 
served for former students who have 
made signal contributions to the wel- 
fare and renown of the university by 
outstanding service to its alumni as- 
sociation. 
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U.S. Flour Exports in 1959 Zoom 
To New Heights; Best Year Since “48 


taking U.S. flour—106 in 1959 against 
102 in the previous year. Declines in 
export volume registered for Latin 
America and other areas were offset 
by increased shipments to Africa 
which were more than double the 
1958 total. 

Among the significant country 
changes in the Latin American area 
were decreases for Guatemala, Haiti 
and Venezuela where newly con- 
structed flour mills have largely re- 
placed imports of flour. But U.S. in- 
terests are vitally concerned in some 
of the new mills in those areas and 
the supply route has merely shifted 
from one country to another. Brazil 
also reflects a major decrease but 
this is a result of the special pro- 
gram of shipments to that country 
in 1958. 

Flour shipments to Colombia more 
than doubled during 1959, a result 
attributable to the promotional cam- 
paign, pioneered by Gordon P. Boals 
of the MNF export department in 
that country. Colombia now outranks 
Venezuela as one of the most impor- 
tant customers for U.S. flour. In- 
creases are also noted for Costa Rica 
and several of the Caribbean Island 
markets. 

The increased volume of shipments 
to many countries in Asia, especially 
Ceylon, Indonesia and Japan, helped 
to offset the sharp decline in the 
Philippines resulting partly from the 
operation of the new local flour mill 
and partly from a restrictive import 
license system. 

The large volume of shipments to 

(Turn to EXPORTS, page 29) 





CANADA REQUESTS 
FLOUR OFFERS 
FOR AID 


TORONTO—The Canadian govern- 
ment has called for offers on 13,000 
long tons of flour for shipment dur- 
ing February, with some moving 
early in March. The flour is required 
for donation under the Colombo Plan 
for Commonwealth development. The 
flour is to be milled from Canadian 
hard spring wheat not lower in grade 
than No. 4 northern. Extraction is 
to be 72%; ash .52% maximum; pro- 
tein 11% minimum and moisture 
13.5% maximum, Millers have been 
asked to submit quotations f.a.s. Van- 
couver and/or Saint John. Quantities 
offered must permit of the entire 
amount being purchased from either 
the east or west coast. 





Montana Flour Mills 
To Build Feed Plant 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. — Mon- 
tana Flour Milis Co. is scheduled to 
begin construction about April 1 on 
a half-million-dollar feed plant ad- 
joining its country elevator in Great 
Falls. Completion is anticipated not 
later than Oct._15. 

C. G. McClave, president, said the 
new plant would be equipped with 
the most modern electronic facilities 
for controlled accuracy and uniform- 
ity to meet the exacting requirements 
necessary to the manufacture of qual- 
ity feeds. 

Montana Flour Mills recently built 
new elevators at Joplin and Havre, 
purchased a feed plant at Missoula, 
and made substantial increases in 
grain storage capacity at Great Falls, 
Bozeman and several other locations. 





Proposal Made to Set Wheat Support 
Levels on Basis of Protein Content 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — A 
proposal that wheat supports be 
set up on a basis of protein con- 
tent has been made by Dr. J. A. 
Shellenberger, head of the Depart- 
ment of Flour and Feed Milling 
Industries at Kansas State Un‘ver- 
sity, Manhattan. 


Dr. Shellenberger has suggested to 
the Senate and House agriculture 
committees that support be confined 
to soft wheat with a protein content 
of less than 10% and hard wheat 
with a protein level above 12%. 
Wheat with a protein content be- 
tween 10% and 12% would receive no 
support or a reduced price support, 
placing it in the same range as the 
price of feed grains. Durum wheat 
would receive the established price 
support irrespective of protein con- 
tent. 

At the suggestion of Rep. Harold 
Cooley, chairman of the House Agri- 
culture Committee, the Shellenberger 
suggestion has been brought to the 
attention of the major farm groups 
which are attempting to develop farm 
policies. 

“What I have tried to suggest is 
a method which would discourage 
wheat production yet provide an ade- 
quate supply of both soft and hard 
wheat of suitable quality for the mill- 
ing industry,’ Dr. Shellenberger said. 

“This proposal would encouraze the 
production of wheat in demand in 
the domestic or export market. It 
would discourage the indiscriminate 
application of fertilizers to increase 


wheat yield because of the danger 
of increasing the protein content of 
soft wheat under certain circum- 
stances, thus placing it in the feed 
grain category. Fortunately, the areas 
where wheat production would be 
discouraged by this proposal would 
be in sections of the U.S. where 
wheat yields are highest and where 
alternate crops could be produced,” 
he stated. 


Extra Production 


“Most of the accumulated wheat 
surplus and extra production is in 
the area of hard red winter wheat. 
A large amount of this hard red 
winter wheat is of relatively low pro- 
tein content which is not particular- 
ly desirable for processing use. Mak- 
ing protein content the dominant fac- 
tor for price support will discour- 
age the excess production of low 
protein wheat which grades hard red 
winter,” said Dr. Shellenberger. 

“T have made no effort to deter- 
mine the impact of this proposal 
on the farmer, grain merchant, proc- 
essor or consumer because this needs 
to be done by seeking the opinions 
of many persons. I am, however, 
convinced that the proposal would 
drastically reduce wheat production 
and simultaneously up-grade the 
quality of the wheat production in 
the U.S.,” he concluded. 

This proposal also has been brought 
to the attention of Congressmen 
Breeding, Avery and Smith and Sena- 
tors Schoeppel and Carlson of Kan- 
sas. 
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COOPERATIVES—Another demand 
that cooperative corporations be 
taxed on their income in the same 
manner as the business corporations 
with which they compete has been 
voiced by the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. Spokesman for the 
association was Roswell iMagill, na- 
tionally known tax authority, who 
appeared before the House Ways 
and Means Committee 
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WINTER MEETING—A fully de- 
tailed and illustrated report on the 
winter meeting of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. 
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DEMOCRACY'S VOICE—A mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade 
expresses his views on the place of 
commodity exchanges, and their 
spirit of free enterprise, in answer- 
ing the challenge of Communism 
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INDEX—An index of the contents 
of The Miller for January, 1960 
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WATER COOLING—There is an in- 
fluential school of thought within 
the milling industry, both in North 
America and overseas, which con- 
siders the water cooling of rolls to 
be of paramount importance, par- 
ticularly for short roll surfaces and 
in hot climates 
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CONSULTANTS — Medium and 


small sized mills cannot afford to 
maintain engineering departments 
and when faced with the task of 
modernizing, they have to seek out- 
side advice 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO—An in- 


creasing array of new products, 
equipment and techniques are be- 
ing made available to the flour 
milling and grain industries all of 
the time; a coupon for obtaining 
additional information is easily de- 
tached for mailing 
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Three Democrats and Three Farm Programs 


ITH ALL THE FRESHNESS of grass 
W after a long, hot summer, the candidates 
for presidential office are parading their views on 
what’s good for agriculture—all except Mr. Nixon 
who sits on the most verdant slope of all, com- 
mitting himself to forage in no particular field 
beyond making the motions of eating at the ad- 
ministration trough. 


All that is known of the GOP’s Nixon is that 
he is keeping Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, and just about everybody’s agricul- 
tural Aunt Sally, at arm’s length. Mr. Benson 
himself has publicly embraced the scion of the 
Republican family though he is reported to have 
said: “I look upon 1960 as my last year in this 
position.” 


This is no time for obsequies, but let this 
be said—if the new President, whomsoever 
he may be and of what political persuasion, 
can secure a secretary of agriculture as sin- 
cere as “Elder” Benson, the soubriquet be- 
stowed upon him by some of his critics in 
the cooperative movement, they will have a 
chance of doing something for the farmers, 
whatever that something may be. 


Obviously, Mr. Benson’s proposals do not pro- 
vide a complete answer to the problem though he 
does indeed recognize the problem, which is more 
than can be said for some of his more vociferous 
critics. He considers that the new wheat program 
should eliminate federal controls and relate price 
supports to recent market conditions. (A similar 
plan for corn brought the biggest corn crop in 
history last year.) 

Yet, Mr. Benson is more realistic and less trite 
than the three Democratic hopefuls—Sens. Sy- 
mington, Kennedy and Humphrey—with their 
dozen, six and four points respectively. 


Sen. Symington’s 12 points include a 
plan which would eliminate farm benefits 
for those who are not bona fide farmers; 
the creation of a new agricultural develop- 
ment service to handle the problems of low 
income farmers; the transfer of the admin- 
istration of the program of food usage and 
food relief abroad to the Department of 
State and the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. 


He suggests the stockpiling of a reserve of 
food under the Office of Civil Defense to be used 
in the event of enemy attack. He wishes to give 
the secretary of agriculture authority to tailor 
individual commodity requirements to the condi- 
tions affecting that commodity. And he also plans 
to give farmers “true parity” prior to which time 
he would restore parity to 90% under the present 
formula. The current conservation program would 
be continued and he provides that two thirds of 
the farmers voting on referendums must approve 
adjustments to farm programs. Finally, he pro- 
poses to bring production into balance with need. 


Sen. Kennedy dipped his toes into the 
agricultural slough of despond for the first 
time since he became a declared candidate 
of the presidency in a speech delivered be- 
fore a North Dakota audience last week- 
end. He, or his researchers, have been 


doing some intensive reading of history, for 
out of the past they have dug up the “two 
price” plan for wheat. 


He proposes, as the bull point in his platform, 
that one price be paid for wheat used for human 
consumption and a lower price for wheat used for 
feed and commercially. He commented: “I think 
it makes more economic sense than any of the 
other proposals that have so far been suggested.” 

The No. 1 domestic issue facing the U.S. in 
1960 is the problem of declining agricultural in- 
come, he considers. He lists his six basic principles 
in these terms: 


@ Treatment of farm abundance as a bless- 
ing, not a curse. 


@ Promotion and preservation of the family 
farm as the basis of any program. 


@ Operation of the program for farmers, by 
farmers. 

@ Encouragement of the growth of the co- 
operative movement. 

@ Concentration on cutting the farmer’s 
costs. 


@ Assurance of a fair share for farmers in 
the country’s national net income. 


City boy Kennedy will be the first to admit, 
because he is an intelligent man, that his six 
principles are trite and merely aimed at vote 
getting in the farm states. 


Then there is Sen. Humphrey. All poli- 
ticians appeal to the emotions and none 
more so that Sen. Humphrey. Speaking in 
Oregon Feb. 8 he charged that the Ameri- 
can farmer is “today’s forgotten man” un- 
der a “deliberate Republican policy of farm 
deflation.” 


Returning to an old plea, he says there’s an- 
other group of people who have suffered, too. “I’m 
talking about the millions of people who go to 
bed hungry every night. How shameful that 
America’s granaries should be bulging at their 
seams while there remains a mouth unfed.” 


Sen. Humphrey has listed four goals as his 
contribution to the solution of the farm problem. 
He calls for a determination of fair commodity 
prices and a fair income standard for farmers; a 
production goal determined by domestic and for- 
eign need; a resources conservation program, em- 
ployment goals and credit facilities for farm 
families. 

The President’s farm message, delivered to 
Congress today—a summary appears elsewhere in 
this issue—is largely conciliatory in tone and con- 
tains nothing really new. Conciliation probably 
results from the proddings of the mid-western 
Republicans who feel that the anti-Benson cam- 
paign may have harmed their election chances in 
the farming areas. 

But the phrasing fails to conceal that the poli- 
cies outlined are the same as those which Mr. 
Benson has been propounding during the whole of 
his tenure in the secretary’s chair. There is no 
doubt that he will continue to press them when he 
presents a more detailed program to Congress 
shortly—because he believes in them. 
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‘And Still Growing’ 
Quarter Century 
Of Dannen Mills 
Growth Observed 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.— Around 150 
grain and businessmen and civic 
leaders attended a luncheon at Hotel 
Robidoux recently as Dannen Mills, 
Inc., celebrated the 25th anniversary 
of its entrance into the feed busi- 
ness. 

The business, started by the late 
H. L. Dannen with one employee, now 
has a payroll in St. Joseph alone of 
more than 400 persons. Its original 
storage capacity here was 40,000 bu. 
Today the St. Joseph storage is past 
the 10 million bushel mark. 

The Dannen enterprise, the audi- 
ence was told, had its foundation on 
$2,000 borrowed on a life insurance 
policy to start a hay and grain com- 
mission business. 





“Agribusiness” 

Dwight L. Dannen, son of the pres- 
ident and now the head of the firm, 
told of the importance of “agribusi- 
ness” to St. Joseph and the nation. 
“Agribusiness” was defined by Mr. 
Dannen as the combination of food 
production, processing and distribu- 
tion operations. 

“Agribusiness,” he stated, “is the 
nation’s largest business, making up 
37% of the working force of the U.S.” 
The vast changes made in farming 
methods through research, education 
and application of mechanical power 
have caused a virtual agricultural 
revolution during the period since 
the Dannen enterprise was launched, 
Mr. Dannen said. 

“In the past 25 years, farmers have 
boosted their efficiency as much as 
in the preceding 120 years. Farmers 
today are using three times as much 
machinery and over twice as many 
motor vehicles as they did in 1940. 
Today’s farmer produces as much in 
one hour as he did in two hours in 
1940 and in three hours in 1910,” he 
stated. 

A visual review of the company, 
presented with slides, depicted growth 
of the Dannen firm. That progress 
was achieved, the audience was told, 
despite fires, explosions, floods and 
even a tornado which, from time to 
time, damaged or demolished various 
company installations. 

In addition to facilities in St. 
Joseph, Dannen also operates 24 ele- 
vators in Iowa, Missouri and Kansas, 
a feed manufacturing installation at 
Milliken, Colo., and wholesale oper- 
ations at Omaha and Denver. The 
company is a member of boards of 
trades at St. Joseph, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Chicago, St. Louis, Hutchin- 
son and Wichita, Kansas. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—- 


Grandin Milling 
Official Killed 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—Daniel G. 
Grandin, 45, vice president and treas- 
urer of the D. H. Grandin Milling Co. 
here, was killed Feb. 4 when he was 
caught in a conveyor belt at the mill. 

Mr. Grandin was helping make re- 
pairs on the sixth floor of the plant 
near where a dust explosion and fire 
had caused damage. He was crushed 
when his clothing apparently became 
caught in the conveyor which is 
driven by a 150-h.p. motor. 

The machinery ripped off Mr. 
Grandin’s clothes and slammed him 
against the building wall and ceiling. 
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BUFFALO STRIKE 
TERMINATES 


BUFFALO—The three-week strike 
of tugboat captains and engineers, 
which has hampered the operations 
of local mills and elevators, ended 
Feb, 2. Shortly before the strike end- 
ed, the Pillsbury Co., in need of grain, 
used what observers call an ingeni- 
ous method to replenish supplies. Air 
compressors were attached to winch- 
es to pull an unloaded boat from the 
dock and then a barge loaded with 
235,000 bu. grain was pulled in. 





Former Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange 


President Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—John T. Culhane, 
retired district manager of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., and a former 
president of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, died Feb. 4. He was 71 
years old. 

In his 37 years with the company, 
Mr. Culhane is said to have pur- 
chased more flaxseed than any other 
person at the Minneapolis exchange. 
He retired six years ago. 

Born at Superior, Wis., Mr. Cul- 
hane started his career as a mes- 
senger boy when he was 16 years old. 
This job was with the Great North- 
ern Railway Co. in Duluth. His first 
job as a grain man was with the Wil- 
liam Dalrymple Grain Co. in Duluth. 
He was a clerical worker until he 
joined Spencer Kellogg and became a 
member of the Duluth Board of 
Trade. He was transferred to Minne- 
apolis in 1924. 

Mr. Culhane was president of the 
Minneapolis Grain Shippers Assn. in 
1945, commander of the Grain Ex- 
change American Legion post in 1940 
and former vice chairman of the flax 
development committee of the Flax 
Institute of the U.S. He was also a 
member of the Knights of Columbus. 

Surviving are his wife, Irene H.; 
a daughter, Mrs. William Stewart, 
San Rafael, Cal.; a son, John F., Min- 
neapolis, and six grandchildren. 


Cooperative Tax Favoritism 
Again Scored Before Congress 


WASHINGTON —Another de- 
mand that cooperative corporations 
be taxed on their income in the 
same manner as the business cor- 
porations with which they compete 
has been voiced by the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. 
Spokesmen for the association was 
Roswell Magill, nationally known 
tax authority, who appeared before 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 


Targets for attack are the patron- 
age dividends which are a feature of 
cooperative policy and which are not 
taxable. Mr. Magill says that the tax 
loophole permits approximately $400 
million of the net income of coopera- 
tive corporations to escape federal 
income tax. 

Taxation of this income would not 
only produce an estimated $150 mil- 
lion to $200 million of needed revenue 
for the government but would remove 
a tax inequity which now gives co- 
operative corporations an important 
competitive advantage in buying and 
selling agricultural commodities and 
supplies, Mr. Magill declared. 

The estimated gross business of 
these farm cooperatives, he said, was 
approximately $13.5 billion in 1957 and 
has probably increased to $15 billion 
at the present time. The estimated 
$400 million net margins earned by 
cooperatives represent less than 3% 
of this gross volume of business, a 
return below that estimated in 1957 
by the Farmer Cooperative Service, 
a U.S. Department of Agriculture 
agency. The revenue loss estimate 
therefore is believed to be very con- 
servative. 

Volumes Compared 

In their congressional appearances, 
cooperative leaders have sought to 
understate the volume of business co- 
operatives carry on in the nation’s 
economy, Mr. Magill claimed. Never- 
theless, a representative of the co- 
operatives conceded before the Ways 
and Means Committee in December, 
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NEW BULK TRUCK—Examining the bulk truck that will deliver the first 
load of bulk semolina to the Paramount Macaroni Co., Brooklyn, N.Y., are 
(left to right): Rosario Coniglio, Paramount president; John Saggio and 
Joseph Coniglio, both of Paramount; and A. M. Rondello, sales representative 
of International Milling Co. Paramount, which began operations in 1927, 
initiated a major plant modernization program several months ago. Added 
to the plant facilities were four 1,000 cwt. storage bins and two completely 
new floors, totaling 10,000 sq. ft. of floor space. Additional equipment consists 
of a new “short cut” press and four new “short cut” dryers for processing 


such items as small macaroni elbows. 


1959, that the business of coopera- 
tives approximately equalled the $15 
billion combined 1958 total sales done 
by such corporate giants as Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, A. & P., Inter- 
national Harvester, and National 
Dairy as a group. These business cor- 
porations paid $540 million of feder- 
al income taxes to the U.S. in 1958 
while cooperative corporations doing 
about the same volume of business 
paid only a nominal amount. 

“The present legislative maneuver 
of the cooperatives,” Mr. Magill said, 
“is to endeavor to shift the taxes on 
the income they earn to their farm- 
er-patrons who receive little if any 
of such profits in cash. Rather, the 
patrons are generally given merely 
paper evidence of the rapidly increas- 
ing surpluses of the cooperatives and 
these statements have no cash value 
as the courts have held.” 

“This shift of tax to the farmer-pa- 
tron is not fair and won’t work,” said 
Mr. Magill. “It will not relieve the 
competitive inequity between cooper- 
ative and non-cooperative corpora- 
tions. More than that, it will produce 
little in the way of revenue for the 
government; it has serious legal dif- 
ficulties and would be extremely hard 
for the treasury department to ad- 
minister.” 

“It does not seem quite right,” Mr. 
Magill declared, “to make a farmer 
pay a tax out of his own pocket on a 
dividend he may never receive in 
cash. The income tax ought to be 
paid by the cooperative corporation 
that makes the money, not by the 
farmer who does not receive it.” 

Co-ops Should Pay 

“Congress must recognize that co- 
operative corporations are business 
enterprises just like their non-coop- 
erative competitors, that they are or- 
ganized and operate under the same 
laws and enjoy the same rights and 
privileges as other corporate citizens 
of the U.S.,” said Mr. Magill. “Gov- 
ernment services cost money and for 
the most part are paid for by the fed- 
eral income tax. Cooperative corpor- 
ations, although a large and impor- 
tant part of the business community, 
pay little if any corporate income tax, 
and, hence contribute littie toward 
the cost of government. This is the 
main point we want to make,” con- 
cluded Mr. Magill, “and Congress 
must act now to close the existing 
loophole.” 


Niagara Frontier 
AACC to Hear Talk 


By National President 


BUFFALO — D. B. Pratt, Jr., the 
Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, will speak 
on “Management Looks at Quality 
Control . . . a Communications Prob- 
lem” at a meeting of the Niagara 
Frontier Section of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists Feb. 15. 
Mr. Pratt is national president of 
AACC. 

The agenda for the meeting in- 
cludes cocktails at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Davis, 90 Parkwood 
Drive, Snyder, N.Y., courtesy of Ster- 
win Chemicals, Inc., and the hospi- 
tality of the Davis’. This event will 
start at 6 p.m. 

A pot roast dinner will be served 
starting at 7:30 p.m. at Norton Hall 
at the University of Buffalo. Mr. 
Pratt’s speech is scheduled to begin 
at 8:30 p.m. 
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Reseal, Extended Reseal Programs 
By USDA Exclude Soybeans, Oats 


WASHINGTON — A new reseal 
program, announced by the US. 
Department of Agriculture, will 
permit farmers in certain areas to 
keep farm-stored 1959 crop wheat, 
corn, barley, and grain sorghums 
under price support loans for an- 
other year following the maturity 
dates of the original loans in 1960. 
In addition, price support reseal 
loans already in effect on 1958 and 
1957 crop wheat and corn, 1958 
crop grain sorghums and barley, 
and 1956 crop corn are being ex- 
tended for another year. 


The announcement has been made 
now, USDA explains, in order to as- 
sist farmers in making their storage 
plans. Estimated carryovers of the 
grains listed will be at record levels 
this year and substantially higher 
than the carryovers at the time har- 
vesting of the 1959 crop began. 

Soybean Surprise 

Some traders have expressed sur- 
prise that USDA failed to act in re- 
gard to the 13 million bushels of 
1958 soybeans now held in loan at 
farmer levels. In the absence of re- 
seal action, farmers holding a com- 
modity such as soybeans at the farm 
level will have the choice of tender- 
ing them to USDA or repaying the 
loan and selling them directly on the 
market. 

In the case of corn, the reseal or- 
der holds off the market nearly 140 
million bushels of the commodity. 

The failure to order reseal of oats 
came as no surprise to the trade. 
Earlier, the department had an- 
nounced that farmers would be per- 
mitted to deliver prior to the April 
30 price support maturity date 1957 
crop farm-stored oats now’ under 
extended reseal support loans. 

Failure to order reseal will put 
about 30 million bushels of oats from 
the 1958 crop on the market and 
about 8.5 million bushels from the 
1957 crop. Most of the 1957 crop 
oats are held in North and South 
Dakota and Minnesota. 

The 1959 crop of oats was the 
smallest since 1939 and demand has 
been strong in recent months. 

Farmers will receive the full stor- 
age payment for the year’s reseal 
period even though the resealed oats 
are delivered prior to the loan matur- 
ity date. The storage payment is 12¢ 
bu. Delivery of the oats pays the 
non-recourse support loan in full. 

Under the reseal program for 
wheat, corn, barley and grain sor- 
ghums, a farmer earns storage pay- 
ments during the time the grain is 
under reseal. In addition, they pro- 
vide an incentive for keeping feed 
grains available locally in production 
areas for later use or sale. Storage 
payments. to producers for the entire 
reseal period will be in line with the 
new storage rates to be effective un- 
der the Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement between the Commodity 
Credit Corp. and commercial ware- 
housemen July 1, 1960, USDA states. 

The reseal program, which is simi- 
lar to those in past years, will be 
made available in designated areas 
for each of these grains on the basis 
of determinations by State Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation 
(ASC) Committees that the program 
should apply in their states. In mak- 
ing their decisions state ASC com- 
mittees will consider feasibility of 


safe storage of the grains on farms 
for another year and whether it will 
be advantageous to producers and 
CCC to make reseal loans available. 

Under the program, farmers will 
be able to extend their farm-storage 
loans on these grains or to convert 
their purchase agreements on the 
1959 crops to loans for another year 

Maturity Dates 

In areas where state ASC commit- 
tees announce a program, farmers 
who desire to participate should 
make applications to their county 
ASC offices before loan maturity 
dates. In general, maturity dates for 
the four grains are: wheat and grain 
sorghums, March 31; barley, March 
10 and April 30; and corn, July 31 
all in 1960. 

Under the reseal program now an- 
nounced price-support farm-stored 
loans on 1959 crops taken out last 
fall and summer, and on 1958, 1957, 
and 1956 crop corn and 1958 and 
1957 crop wheat already under re- 
seal may be extended to loan matur- 
ity dates in 1961. 

If a farmer redeems his resealed 
grain prior to the new maturity date, 
his storage payment will be prorated. 
Farmers who have 1958, 1957, and 
1956 crop corn under extended reseal 
will receive the full storage payment 
for the storage period which has 
elapsed, at the time they extend 
their loans. They will receive an- 
other storage payment at the end 
of the extended period. 
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Officers Elected 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
Terminal Elevator Assn., represent- 
ing practically all terminal grain ele- 
vators in the Minneapolis and St. 
Paul area, has elected E. J. Barry, 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn., 
as president. 

Also elected were: Frank Murrin, 
Searle Grain Co., vice president; Pete 
Stalleop, Northwest Country Eleva- 
tor Assn., secretary-treasurer, and 
directors Donald Fraser, F. H. Cor- 
rigan, C. C. Farrington, Peter Doyne, 
R. C. Woodworth, P. E. Paquette, 
Leonard Eisman, Mr. Murrin and 
Mr. Barry. 


James E. Skidmore 


James E. Skidmore 
Elected President 
Of Security Mills 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The direc- 
tors of Security Mills, Inc., have an- 
nounced the resignation of F. W. 
Greer as president and director of 
the company. James E. Skidmore, 
previously chairman of the board, has 
been elected president to succeed Mr. 
Greer and Frank A. Tucker has been 
elected chairman of the board. 

Announcement was also made of 
the election of J. B. Kelley as assis- 
tant treasurer. Mr. Kelley will also 
serve as company comptroller and 
as office manager at Knoxville. 

Wayne Longmire who has an- 
nounced his desire to retire as soon 
as possible, has withdrawn as an 
officer, but will continue as a direc- 
tor and member of the company’s 
executive committee. 

The officers of Security Mills in 
addition to Mr. Tucker, Mr. Skid- 
more and Mr. Kelley are J. G. John- 
ston, vice president and treasurer, 
James L. Clarke, vice president and 
secretary and C. W. Pickle, assis- 
tant secretary. Mr. Pickle will con- 
tinue as company credit manager. 
Mr. Skidmore continues as president 
of J. Allen Smith & Co. 
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PROGRAM COMMITTEE MEETS—Program plans for the biennial conven- 
tion of chief grain inspectors and supervisors, to be held in the Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio, May 11-12, were drawn up by the program com- 
mittee which met in the Chicago office of Hazen P. English, in charge, gen- 
eral field headquarters, grain division, U.S. Department of Agriculture. Left 
to right are: Martin M. Keck, Champaign, Ill.; William L. Hutchings, Denver; 
Virgil A. McNamee, Toledo; George E. Butler, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Hugh T. 
Stinson, Lincoln, Neb.; ‘Thomas J. Brown, Grand Forks, N.D. and Clyve W. 
Jackson, USDA, Washington. Seated is Mr. English. 


February 9, 1960 


Constructive Need 
Cited for Farms 
By President 


WASHINGTON—In his farm mes- 
sage to Congress, President Eisen- 
hower has repeated his previously 
expressed ideas which he cites as 
constructive. He declares that he 
will approve any enactment by Con- 
gress as long as it is constructive. 

His definition of constructive leg- 
islation would include price support 
levels realistically related to what- 
ever policy Congress chooses in re- 
gard to production controls, but it 
must be recognized, he warns, that 
the higher the level of support, the 
greater will be the regimentation 
of the farmer. 

The President has also declared 
that. price support levels should not 
be so high as to stimulate more ex- 
cessive production and increase sub- 
sidy payment requirements to hold 
world trade. He also recommends the 
avoidance of direct subsidy payments 
for crops in surplus. 

Mr. Eisenhower said he would be 
willing to approve any one or a com- 
bination of constructive proposals. 
He said he would approve the elimi- 
nation of production controls or any 
effort to make them realistically ef- 
fective or permit farmers to choose 
between constructive proposals. He 
is also willing to gear supports to 
market prices of previous years or 
to establish supports in accordance 
with general rather than specific pro- 
visions of law, or to relate price 
supports to parity. 

In this last related comment, it 
is assumed that if Congress were to 
propose application of the general 
provision of support based on parity, 
the secretary of agriculture would 
be given broad discretionary pcwers 
to fix parity levels of support for a 
crop. In the past, Congress has al- 
ways been reluctant to give such a 
broad grant of authority. 

The President advocated an ex- 
pansion of the conservation reserve 
program to 60 million acres, with 
payment in kind to be made for such 
land retirement from Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks. 

Specifically for wheat, the Presi- 
dent urged that acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas be eliminated 
starting with the 1961 crop and that 
price support levels be set at a per- 
centage of the national average mar- 
ket price during the three preceding 
calendar years. 
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Canadian Exports Drop 


WINNIPEG — Totaling 2,256,000 
bu., the outward movement of Cana- 
dian wheat and flour to overseas des- 
tinations for the week ended Feb. 4 
was down sharply from 4,911,000 bu. 
the previous week. The flour move- 
ment, equivalent to 410,000 bu., in- 
cluded only 56,000 bu. as Class 2 
shipments. The week previous, flour 
clearances amounted to 1,147,000 bu. 
in terms of wheat; all but 73,000 bu. 
was for International Wheat Agree- 
ment countries. 

The wheat export total did not in- 
clude any Class 2 shipments and the 
1,846,000 bu. cleared to IWA desti- 
nations included 1,357,000 bu. for the 
U.K. and 304,000 for Germany. Ire- 
land took 112,000 bu., Belgium, 37,- 
000, while the remainder was divided 
equally between Denmark and Hong 
Kong. 
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Millers Press Drive to Secure 
Equipment for K-State Plant 


MINNEAPOLIS — The drive to 
secure equipment for the new pilot 
mill at Kansas State University is 
on. A special machinery commit- 
tee, spearheaded by James C, Mc- 
Neil, the Pillsbury Co., and Stan- 
ley Dybevick, International Mill- 
ing Co., in association with B. 
Wayne Carmichael, Merck & Co., 
Inc., chairman of the allied trades 
of District 4, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, succeeded in at- 
tracting a large turn-out of indus- 
try suppliers at a meeting here. 


Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head of 
the department of flour and feed 
milling industries at K-State, gave 
a progress report and said that the 
building will be ready this summer. 
Thus, the need for equipment is now 
a matter of urgency. 


PPP PPP PPP PP 


Some of the allied firms named in 
the list of equipment appearing on 
page 12a of the Milling Production 
section of this issue have requested 
The Northwestern Miller to correct 
any impression millers may have that 
the appearance of their names in the 
list indicates a firm promise to do- 
nate the equipment. In many cases, 
consultation with home offices will 
have to be undertaken before any 
commitments can be made, but of- 
ficials of the firms concerned say 
that some contribution will undoubt- 
edly be made to the stocking of the 
new mill. 


PPB PPB PP PPP 


Hopes have been expressed by mill- 
ers interested in the project that al- 
lied firms will donate specific pieces 
of equipment in accordance with the 
list of requirements presented by the 
machinery committee. (See page 12a 
of the Milling Production section ap- 
pearing with this issue.) 

Mr. McNeil said that leading op- 
erative millers have joined the so- 
licitation committee in order to ob- 
tain the required items. Members of 
the committee, in addition to Mr. 
McNeil and Mr. Dybevick, are Ken. 
L. Nordstrom, General Mills, Inc., 


William J. Mahoney, GMI, John Hen- 
drickson, International, L. C. Robin- 
son, Colorado Milling & Eievator Co., 
R. R. Brotherton, Bay State Milling 
Co., George G. Mairs, Commander 
Larabee Mil'ting Co., Otto F. Wilke, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., W. Francis 
Rowe, Pillsbury, and David Matt- 
son, Atkinson Milling Co. Publicity 
for the committee will be in the 
hands of Neil N. Sosland, the South- 
western Miller, and George E. Swar- 
breck, The Northwestern Miller. 


Kansas Provides $1 Million 


More than $1 million has been pro- 
vided by the state of Kansas, Dr. 
Shellenberger told the allied men, 
stressing, however, that this is by no 
means sufficient for the purpose. 
The money, after consultation with 
trade interests, was used for the erec- 
tion of the building in the hope that 
the milling industry and the allied 
trades would provide the additional 
funds required. 

The mill has been designed with 
certain equipment in mind, he ex- 
plained, hence the specific requests 
contained in the list of requirements. 

Plans were made available for the 
inspection of the allied men, but Mr. 
Dybevick explained that detailed en- 
gineering for the plant was still in- 
complete since actual offer and sup- 
ply of the equipment would be nec- 
essary in order to finalize the plan- 
ning. He stressed that the plant 
would be suitable for research on 
behalf of the milling industry besides 
being used as part of the training 
course in the milling department. 

Mr. MeNeil said that his com- 
mittee is in a position to give imme- 
diate shipping directions once offers 
are firm, though actual installation 
may be held up until the building 
is approved by the architect of the 
state of Kansas around Aug. 10. 

A solicitation committee of mill- 
ers has also been appointed to se- 


cure actual cash contributions and 
this money will be used to cover 
costs of installation and to buy 


equipment, mainly for the laboratory, 
not covered in the 
allied firms. 


appeal to the 





NEW MILL PLANS—Examining the plans for the new pilot mill at Kansas 
State University, after talking to allied men who are being asked to donate 
equipment, are, left to right, sitting, Stanley Dybevick, International Milling 
Co., James C. McNeil, the Pillsbury Co., and Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head 
of the department of flour and feed milling industries at Kansas State Uni- 
versity, Standing is Ken L. Nordstrom, General Mills, Inc. 
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DISTRICT OFFICERS—Officers of District 4 Association of Operative Mill- 





ers, went into conference to make plans for the coming year immediately 
following announcement of their election recently at the Hotel Radisson in 
Minneapolis. Standing, left to right, are Lindley H. Patten, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer; George H. Dutton, Tri-State Milling Co., and Albert J. Mayer, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., both elected to the District 4 executive committee. 
Seated, left to right, are John D. Retzer, King Midas Flour Mills, vice-chair- 
man; George L. Tooker, Commander Larabee Milling Co., newly-elected chair- 
man, and William Howie, the J. K. Howie Co., secretary-treasurer. Elected 
to office, but not pictured, were David F. Mattson, Atkinson Milling Co., to 
the national executive committee; Robert C. Ellis, International Milling Co., 
and Daniel E. Horn, General Mills, Inc., both elected as District 4 executive 


committee members. 


Informative Program Attracts Millers 
At District 4 Meeting in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS—District 4, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, 
lived up to its reputation as one 
of the healthiest, in terms of at- 
tendance, of association affiliates 
at its annual winter meeting here. 
Nearly 80 millers and allied men 
were on hand. 

George L. Tooker, Commander 
Larabee Milling Co., was elected 
chairman of the district in succes- 
sion to Marvin R. Shaw, Bay State 
Milling Co., with John D. Retzer, 
King Midas Flour Mills, moving into 
the vice chairman’s spot. William A. 
Howie, J. K. Howie Co., continues as 
secretary-treasurer with Lindley H. 
Patten named to the newly created 
post of assistant secretary. Mr. Pat- 
ten is also vice chairman of the dis- 
trict’s allied trades committee. 

Protein Analysis 

Marshall Carpenter, Hegman, Inc., 
who has made several appearances at 
recent AOM meetings throughout the 
country recently, demonstrated the 
UDY Protein analyzer which, he de- 
clared. simplifies protein determina- 
tion. Time taken for the determina- 
tion of the protein content of flour 
was five minutes, sometimes less, and 
the degree of accuracy was the same 
as the Kjeldahl method. No special 
skills or chemicals were needed, he 
pointed out. 

The keynote of the test is the use 
of a special dye which is combined 
with the protein. The dye is chemi- 
cally bound with the protein dvring 
the test and the concentration of the 
remaining unbound dye as determined 
by a color analyzer gives the pro- 
tein content. He made his points 
with an actual demonstration. 


Moisture Computer 


Oscar Olson, Van Dusen Harring- 
ton, demonstrated the P. V. Mois- 
ture Computer, developed by the 


electronic research laboratory of F. 
H. Peavey & Co. and now made avail- 
able for general sale. The computer, 
Mr. Olson said, is easy to 9o%perate 
and functions over a wide tempera- 
ture range. 

The Food & Drug Administration 
does not intend to make any radical 
changes in existing standards and 
policies applicable to the food indus- 
tries, Norman Foster, chief chemist 
of FDA in Minneapolis, told the mill- 
ers. There will be a gradual raising 
of standards and in this connection 
he exampled rodent pellets for which 
the tolerance may be reduced in the 
years ahead, although not abruptly. 

Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head 
of the department of flour and feed 
milling industries, Kansas State Uni- 
versity, told the millers of his belief 
that Russia will be a competitive fac- 
tor in the grain and flour export 
markets in the years to come and 
that the competition will have more 
than a nuisance value to other ex- 
porting countries. The theme of his 
talk was “don’t underestimate the 
Russians.” 

At the luncheon following the meet- 
ing, O. C. Spohn, Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., president of AOM, spoke 
to the members and Donald S. Eber, 
executive vice president, detailed 
progress for the 1960 technical con- 
ference in St. Louis. All booths, he 
said, have been sold, thus promis- 
ing an effective exhibition of equip- 
ment available to the milling in- 
dustry. 


Committee Reports 
A feature of the meeting was the 
presentation of reports by the chair- 
men of the association’s three main 
committees. Tibor A. Rozsa, the Pills- 
bury Co., reported for the technical 
committee which had held a_ two- 

(Turn to AOM, page 29) 
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ALES of spring and hard winter 

flours continued at a slow pace 
throughout the nation for the seven- 
day period ending Feb. 8. Sales in 
the Southwest were reported very 
slow with the meager volume in scat- 
tered small lots to regular customers 
not inclined to book ahead. 


The majority of that trade is in a 
good supply position and those not 
well booked ahead show little concern 
about covering, contending that the 
current or a lower price level ap- 
pears ahead. 

Spring wheat flour mills continued 
to book scattered business but no 
round lot sales were recorded. 

Family sales in the Southwest were 
described as “modest” with directions 
fair and mills working towards keep- 
ing buyers covered and not pressing 
for extended bookings now. 

In the spring wheat area, one large 
mill announced, Feb. 8, protection 
against a 30¢ price advance on case 
lots east of the Rockies. This involves 
only 2, 5, and 10-lb. sizes with the 
larger sizes unchanged in price. Or- 
ders postmarked not later than Feb. 
13 will be eligible for protection and 
all shipments are to be completed on 
or before Feb. 29. 

The markets of the St. Louis and 
Chicago areas reported soft wheat 
flour sales very slow with a minimum 
of fill-in business booked. The trade 
reports that the price level is now 
25¢ higher than the point at which 
the last heavy bookings were rec- 
orded and this, coupled with the weak 
trend in the wheat futures market, 
has slowed interest in soft wheat 
flour buying. 

Opinion in the soft flour trade in- 
dicates that strengthening of the fu- 
tures could encourage buyers to again 
enter the market for 90 to 120-day 
supplies as reserves are definitely 
low. 

Sales by spring wheat flour mills 
last week amounted to 45% of capac- 
ity as compared with 28% in the 
Southwest and approximately 25% in 
the central states. 

Production by mills in the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 108% of capac- 
ity as compared with 112% for the 
previous week and 103% for the com- 
parable week of last year. (See tables 
on page 7.) 


Spring Mills Report 
Scattered Purchases 


Spring wheat flour mills reported 
scattered business continuing to de- 
velop with the average coverage for 
limited periods ahead. However, no 
round lot sales were recorded in the 
period. Running time and directions 
appeared to be slowing down. 

Sales amounted to 45% of capa- 
city for the week as compared with 
60% the previous week and 39% for 
the comparable week of last year. 

Family sales continued on the slow 
side. However, one large mill an- 
nounced protection against a 30¢ 
price advance Feb. 8, on case sized 
lots east of the Rockies. There was 
no price change in the larger sizes. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to 91% of capac- 
ity as compared with 100% the pre- 
vious week and 100% for comparable 
week of last year. Production by 
mills of the interior Northwest was 
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Spring and Hard Winter Sales 
Continue to Follow Slow Pace 
As Mills Press for New Orders 


107% of capacity as compared with 
110% the previous week and 98% a 
year ago. Production by mills of the 
Northwest was 102% of capacity 
compared with 106% a week earlier 
and 102% a year ago. 

Quotations Feb. 5, 100 lb. carlots, 
Minneapolis: Spring standard patent 
$5.36@5.46, short patent $5.46@5.56, 
high gluten $5.76@5.86, clears $4.90 
@5.10, whole wheat $5.36@5.46, na- 
tionally advertised brands of family 
flour $7.20. 


Buying Interest 


Meager in Southwest 


Sales of flour have dropped back 
to a low level for hard winter wheat 
mills in the Southwest. The volume 
moving is chiefly in smaller lots for 
nearby needs or orders from regular 
price - date - of - shipment customers. 
Occasionally, a baker who had not 
booked much ahead will take an or- 
der for another 30 days needs. 

Bakers who are not fully booked 
through the year show no concern 
about the future portion of their 
needs that remains uncovered. They 
feel they will be able to buy later at 
the present basis or lower, according 
to mill sales personnel. Consequently 
mill sales managers do not see much 
hope of enlarged business in the near 
future and think some basic changes 
in market outlook will have to take 
place before any extensive bookings 
are made, since there is not much 
pressure on anyone to buy at this 
time. 

Sales of hard winter wheat mills 
last week averaged 28% of capacity 
compared with 117% in the previous 
week and 30% a year ago. 

Family flour business is moderate. 
Shipping directions are fair and mills 
are keeping their customers covered 
for the nearby period but are not 
seeking extended bookings at this 
time. 

The export trade is the kind of 
flour business that is now in the spot- 
light, particularly the kind arranged 
through government purchases. Late 
last week mills offered flour to the 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











United Arab Republic for acceptance 
Feb. 8, and orders were in the mar- 
ket for spring wheat flour to go to 
Colombia. Outside of some limited 
bookings to Puerto Rico, normal 
trade was lacking. 

Clears were a bit easier in the past 
week, with demand light, but no real 
pressure on the market. 

At Hutchinson business was fairly 
stagnant as far as domestic trade 
was concerned, but sparked slightly 
by a new call for bids from the U.A.R. 
Neither bakers nor family trade was 
interested in new contracts. Opera- 
tions were maintained at 100%, 
largely due to the grind of export 
relief flour. Domestic directions 
slowed. Prices were unchanged. 

Wichita mills operated at 115% of 
capacity last week. Sales were very 
light, averaging only 25%, compared 
with 83% the preceding week and 
66% a year ago. Shipping directions 
ranged from fair to good. Prices were 
unchanged. 

Quotations Feb. 5, car lots, Kansas 
City: Hard winter wheat bakery 
short patent $4.90@5, standard 95% 
patent $4.80@4.85, straight $4.75@ 
4.80; established brands of family 
flour $6.15@7.20, with the higher 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 26) 





Semolina Buyer Interest Unimproved; 
Durum Receipts Record Sharp Increase 


HERE was no change in the 

sales picture in the semolina 
market as the pattern of relative in- 
activity persisted through the seven- 
day period ending Feb. 8. Directions 
were reported improved but, lacking 
solid incentives, buyers seemed con- 
tent with scattered fill-in bookings 
rather than real forward purchasing. 
Running time was slightly less than 
the previous week. 

Although buying interest by maca- 
roni and noodle manufacturers con- 
tinued unimproved, the step-up in di- 
rections coupled with the historic 
build-up to the Lenten season in the 
offing, should develop greater buying 
interest in the near future. The semo- 
lina standard price remained un- 
changed at $6.25. 

Durum receipts registered a sharp 
jump with 172 cars reported for the 
period as compared with only 105 
cars the previous week, 


Production by durum mills amount- 
ed to 106% of milling capacity for 
the week as compared with 110% the 
previous week and 121% for the com- 
parable week of last year. 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Feb. 5 were: 


Choice No. | amber or better $2.43@2.45 
Choice No. 2 amber or better , ‘ 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 

Medium No. | durum or better = J 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.35@2.41 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.33@2.40 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

Jan. 31-Feb. 7 .... 177,500 187,732 106 
Previous week . 177,500 *195.514 110 
Year ago 156,500 189,646 121 
Crop year 
production 

5,733,221 

5,825,303 


July |, 1959-Feb. 7, 1960 
July |, 1958-Feb, 8, 1959 
*Revised. 
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Millfeed Prices 
Lower as Mixer 


Demand Weakens 


r | ‘HE millfeed markets through- 
out the entire nation followed 
a pattern of marked dullness for the 
seven-day period ending Feb. 8, with 
supplies in practically all instances 
more than adequate to meet the lim- 
ited demand. Prices in most markets 
were off 50¢ to $1.50 and as much as 
$2 in two areas. Price concessions 
were reported in some instances. The 
majority of the markets reported a 
curtailment of mixer business. 

The weakness in custom mixer de- 
mand appeared most pronounced in 
St. Louis and Boston. In St. Louis 
the demand from feed manufactur- 
ers was reported the lightest in some 
time and formula feed sales were off. 
At Boston the drop in feed demand 
was interpreted as indicating a steady 
flock liquidation and decline in re- 
placements. 

The Pacific Coast area, although 
lacking in fresh sales, reported ship- 
ping directions good and the price 
structure holding stronger than the 
rest of the country. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 52,924 tons of millfeed for Jan. 31- 
Feb. 7. Production for the current 
week compares with an output of 
55,037 tons in the previous week and 
51,348 tons in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. 


Minneapolis: Buying interest in the 
local millfeed market continued slow 
throughout the week with supplies 
more than adequate to meet the lim- 
ited demand. The weather continued 
unusually mild for this season of 
the year. Inquiry from custom mix- 
ers was very light. 

Prices for the seven-day period 
showed a decline of $1 on bran and 
$1.50 on middlings and red dog. 

Quotations Feb. 8: Sacked bran 
$38.50, bulk $34; sacked middlings 
$36, bulk $32; sacked red dog $42. 

Kansas City: Slow feed business 
last week kept millfeeds on the soft 
side. Demand was slow from all con- 
suming channels and prices on all 
millfeeds lost ground ending the 
week at bottom figures for the peri- 
od. 

Spot supplies of both bulk and 
sacked millfeeds were available at 
week-end. 

Quotations Feb. 5: Bran $34.50@ 
35, shorts $34@34.50 sacked; bran 
$29@29.50, shorts $30.50@31, mid- 
dlings $30@30.50, bulk. 

Fort Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was only fair last week and offerings 
were adequate. Quotations Feb. 5, 
burlaps: Bran $43.50@44, gray shorts 
$43.50 @ 44, sacked; bran $39.50, 
shorts $43.50, middlings $39.50, bulk; 
delivered Texas common points; un- 
changed to 50¢ higher on sacked 
bran and shorts, 50¢ lower on bulk 
bran and shorts, and $1 lower on 
middlings, compared with the previ- 
ous week. 

Chicago: The local millfeed mar- 
ket experienced one of the most quiet 
and featureless weeks in many 
months. Demand was extremely drag- 
gy and the situation in millfeeds was 
matching closely that in most of the 
ingredients going into commercial 
mixed feed. Fortunately, selling pres- 
sure was not too aggressive or the 
price structure would have suffered 
to a greater degree. A fair amount of 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 27) 
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HEAT futures, which follow- 

ed a downward course during 
the early part of the week, showed 
renewed strength during the closing 
of the seven-day period ending Feb. 
8. However, Chicago showed some 
irregularity to the pattern but held 
relative strength in the more distant 
positions. 

Buying toward the close of the 
week was somewhat influenced by the 
Washington report that President 
Eisenhower had decided to increase 
U.S. aid to foreign nations. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Feb. 8 were: Chicago—March $1.98, 
May $2.00%, July $1.84%, September 
$1.875,, December $1.9242; Kansas 
City—March $2.03%, May $1.99%, 
July $1.84%; Minneapolis — May 
$2.14%, July $2.09%. 

Export workings of wheat started 
comparatively weak, but proved a de- 
finite prop to the futures late in the 
period. This supporting factor was 
based mostly on the news that India 
bought nearly 6 million bushels of 
hard spring and west coast white 
and the United Arab Republic was 
ready to announce bid acceptances 
on substantial wheat and flour busi- 
ness. 

A market “lift” at this stage was 
the report that Poland would be au- 
thorized to buy about 22 million bush- 
els wheat, with about one-third of it 
red wheat. However, trade opinion 
indicated that the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture would seriously study 
red wheat allocations to foreign buy- 
ers in view of last year’s carryover 
situation. 

Earlier in the week export workings 
included business with Pakistan, Jap- 
an and India, and forward authori- 
zation of wheat to Uruguay. 

The weather picture was encour- 
aging with moisture over practical'y 
the entire winter wheat belt and 
much of the western section into the 
Texas panhandle under a snow blank- 
et providing protection against winter 
killing and offering later moisture. 

Spring Wheat Buying Slow 

Spring wheat had little support 
from buyers who had only limited or- 
ders to fill. Wheat receipts totaled 
852 cars, which was slightly more 
than the previous week, but 201 of 
them were owned by Commodity 
Credit Corp. There was a fair de- 
mand for the ordinary and lower pro- 
tein samples but a high percentage 
of the wheat was in the extremely 
high protein brackets and there was 
more than enough to satisfy the 
needs of buyers who lowered the pro- 
tein basis 1¢ on the 16 and 17% 
brackets. The protein in wheat test- 
ed at Minneapolis during the month 
of January, shows that 30% of the 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Feb. 8 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15'44¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 1454¢ bu. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Wheat Futures Regain Strength; 
Export Potential Strong Factor 


monthly inspected receipts fell in the 
16% or above protein bracket. 

Flour demand was only spotty and 
mills apparently were not pressed for 
supplies. 

At the close of the period, ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring, through 11% pro- 
tein, traded at 2¢ over the Minneapo- 
lis May price; 12% protein 3¢ over; 
13% protein 5¢ over; 14% protein 
6@7¢ over; 15% protein 8@9¢ over; 
16% protein 9@10¢ over; 17% pro- 
tein 11@12¢ over the May which 
closed Feb. 5 at $2.14%, just a frac- 
tion under where it traded the previ- 
ous week. The average protein of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis last week was 15.13% com- 
pared with 14.88% the same week last 
year. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Feb. 5 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 


Protein 
17% Protein 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib. 
One cent discount 58 to 57 Ib., then Ic each 
Ya |b. lower. 


To arrive div. pt. 
58 Ib. 13.5% moisture, 12% 
13% protein $2.18%, 14% 
15% protein $2.22%, 16% 
17% protein $2.25%. 


Better Premiums Lower 


Up to 3¢ was knocked off the high 
end of the better protein premiums 
on the Kansas City cash market at 
the week end, reflecting a lack of 
demand for the most expensive 
wheats and some moderate expan- 
sion in offerings from the country. 
With March wheat at Kansas City 
carrying a substantial premium over 
the Chicago market and also over 
later deliveries at Kansas City, sell- 
ers seemed a bit more eager to dis- 
pose of some wheat, with buyers 
more reluctant to take on offerings, 
apparently being well covered against 
any nearby needs. The big wheat ex- 
port business in the offing tends to 
keep the spot Kansas City future 
and the ordinary types of wheat in 
the best demand, while there seems 
to be no urgency to buy the best 
milling types for domestic flour needs. 

There was no expansion in actual 
arrivals of wheat at Kansas City, or 
much improvement in the trickle of 
new offerings that reaches the cash 
trading floor, but country bookings 
apparently were a little easier to 
make, and at times some floor offer- 
ings were carried over from day to 
day. Receipts amounted to 480 cars 
compared with 598 in the previous 
week and 792 a year ago. 

Ordinary protein wheat closed Feb. 
5 at 3%-4¢ over the March future, 
which gained %4¢ for the week and 
closed at $2.02%. Wheat of 11.50% 
protein was 414 @6¢ over, 12% 6@9¢ 
over, 12.50% 7@11¢ over, 13% 8@13¢ 
over, 13.50% 9@14¢ over and 14% 
10@15¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Feb. 5 
is shown in the accompanying table: 

$2.05%4 @2.24% 


basis, | DNS or | NS 
protein $2.16%, 
protein $2.20%, 
protein $2.23%, 


04% 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


Current 
Flour 
Production 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo Ae eS EF 
Central and Southeast ... 
Pacific Coast sae 


; yeas 
1,532,236 
545,929 
641.058 
510.469 


*Previous 
wee 
757,650 
1,565,477 
593,528 
638,352 
559,398 


Feb. 1-8, Feb. 2-9, 
1959 1958 
724,275 759,530 
1,456,866 1,452,115 
539,980 570,281 
601,418 575,624 
438,573 315,237 


Feb. 4-11, 
1957 
606,810 

1,407,488 
548.568 
532,839 
301,586 





Totals - ’ -..+ 3,956,205 
Percentage of total U.S. output ... 79.6 
Estimated total U.S. production ... 4,970,107 
Accumulated total this month . 25,131,481 

*Revised. 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July 


Previous Feb. |-8, 
week 1959 
eee 106 102 
Southwest .... 119 113 
Buffalo i 114 109 
Central and S. E. ... 99 93 
Pacific Coast 120 94 


mae ~ > iediseee 112 103 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


5-day week 
capacity 


Flour %e ca- 
output pacity 
. 240,000 218,784 91 
. 240,000 *239,559 100 
231,000 102 
Two years ago ... 237,000 112 
Five-year average 89 
Ten-year average adentasé 95 
*Revised. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 7 
Previous week 
Year ago 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
and lowa: 


includ- 
Montana 


5-day week 
capacity 
. 472,750 
. 472,750 
. 494,500 


Flour % ca- 
output pacity 
507,729 107 
*518,091 110 
Year ago 484,535 98 
Two years ago 493,573 115 
Five-year average x an's 102 
Ten-year average ‘ Tr R 96 

*Revised. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 7 
Previous week 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 
capacity output pacity 
Jan. 31-Feb. 7 ... 224,250 249,003 it 
Previous week . 224,250 : 122 
Year ago 221,750 ‘ 123 
Two years ago ... 287,500 ; 96 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


% ca- 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ca- 
capacity output pacity 

..1,090,750 1,283,233 118 
.1,090,750 *1,292,014 118 


Jan. 31-Feb. 7 
Previous week . 


4,114,405 3,761,112 3,672,787 3,417,291 
79.6 75 75 75 
5,168,851 


21,175,276 


Crop year flour production 
| to———— 


Feb. 7, 
1960 
22,856,427 
46,992,870 
16.433.889 
19.594.447 
15,114,075 


Feb. 8, 
1959 
23,116,104 
45,381,789 
17,556,938 
18,131,376 
13,593,150 


Feb. 2-9, Feb. 4-11, 
1958 1957 
114 91 
118 107 
120 119 
101 94 
100 85 


110 101 





120,991,708 117,779,357 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


-1,068,800 1,184,314 
1,032,000 1,175,742 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 

capacity 

. 522,000 
522.000 
493,500 


Flour 
output 
545,929 
593,528 
539,980 
570,281 


Jan. 31-Feb. 7 
Previous week 
Year ago > 
Two years ago . 475,000 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Geergia and eastern Missouri: 


5-day week 
capacity 
643,750 
. 643,750 
643,750 
. 570,250 


Flour %o ca- 
output pacity 
641,058 100 
*638,352 99 
601,418 93 
Two years ago 575,624 101 
Five-year average ~ 93 
Ten-year average . : , 92 
*Revised. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 7 
Previous week 
Year ago 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
5-day week 
capacity 
. 466,500 
. 466,500 


466.500 
315,000 


Flour % ca- 
output pacity 
510,469 109 

*559,398 120 
438,573 94 
315,237 100 


Jan. 31-Feb. 7. 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago ... 
*Revised. 





At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard wheat 
was selling Feb. 8 at $2.3814@2.39% 
delivered Texas common points. 
Wheat of 13% protein was selling at 
a premium of 1¢ and wheat of 14% 
protein at a premium of 2¢. Demand 
was fair. Exporters were bidding 
$2.271%2 delivered at the Gulf. De- 
mand was good for export. Offerings 
were light. 

Export business ordered and pend- 
ing bookings firmed wheat markets 
in the Pacific Northwest last week. 
Japan bought one cargo and India 
nine cargoes of western white for 
March shipment. Korea bought sev- 
eral parcels of both hard winters and 
western white, in total about a car- 
go. The United Arab Republic was 
in the market at the end of the week 
for 20,000 tons of hard winter and 
30,000 tons of white wheat. Pakistan 
and Japan are expected in the mar- 
ket next week. As a result of the ex- 


port activity and an improved de- 
mand from the mills, prices firmed 
up. White wheats were up 2¢ bu. 
and hard winters 1¢ at the close. Of- 
ferings from the country improved as 
a result of active bidding and increas- 
ing prices. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADM Wins Honor 


MINNEAPOLIS — Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. again has been judged 
one of the nation’s best managed 
companies by the American Institute 
of Management. The institute cited 
ADM for “distinguished accomplish- 
ment” in 10 areas of management on 
which the evaluation is based. Oper- 
ations of hundreds of corporations 
are examined annually by the insti- 
tute and those demonstrating out- 
standing executive performance are 
publicly recognized as an aid in im- 
proving corporate management. 
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Convalescing. Now convalescing at home is A. W. Slayton, bak- 
ery packaging expert for Milling & Miller, Inc., Stone Mountain, Ga. Mr. 
Slayton was stricken with a heart attack Jan. 3. 


Inwitation. The president of Southern Bakeries Co., Ogden A. Geil- 
fuss, has been invited by President Eisenhower to attend the President's 
Conference on Occupational Safety in Washington March 1-3. 


Staff Additions. Two new men have been named to the staff of 
the Pillsbury Co. plant at Hamilton, Ohio. Robert McFarlan has been named 
project engineer in the engineering department and Harold Hearing has 
joined the manufacturing department as a production supervisor. 


Director Named, The chief wheat buyer for Joseph Rank, Ltd., 
Robert R. Thom, has been appointed a director of the company. 


Board Membershi » The board of managers of the New York 
Produce Exchange has elected M. C. Alvarez, vice president of International 
Milling Co., to membership in the exchange. 


Calls Made. The executive director of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
Howard Lampman, was in Washington as a member of the research advisory 
committee of the Great Plains Wheat Market Development Assn., Inc., 
domestic marketing committee. Mr. Lampman called on Dr. Ruth M. Lever- 
ton, associate director of the institute of home economics in the Agricultural 
Research Service, and Dr. G. E. Hilbert, assistant administrator, Utilization 
Research and Development, Agricultural Research Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


Washington Call. The executive vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, C. L. Mast, Jr., spent two days recently in the federa- 
tion’s Washington office. 


css Director. Appointment of R. M, Sydney Harris as director 
of the Portland Commodity Stabilization Service commodity office succeed- 
ing Earl C. Corey, who resigned, has been announced by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Mr. Harris has been deputy director for the commodity 
office since 1951. 


MNF Visitors. Recent visitors to the Millers National Federation 
and Wheat Flour Institute Chicago office were U. Myint Aung of Rangoon, 
Burma and Carson R. Smith, chairman, Nebraska Wheat Commission, from 
Ogallala. Mr. Aung is factory manager, NGWE Zin Yaw Oil Mill, tin factory 
and flour mills, located in Kamayut and Rangoon. 


Appointment. Appointed north central regional manager for the 
Panogen Co. division of Morton Chemical Co., Chicago, was Lin Mercil. An- 
nouncement was made by Raymond P. Seven, assistant general manager of 
Panogen. Mr. Mercil, who makes his headquarters in Crookston, Minn., has 
been with the company for the past four years as a sales representative. 


Recovering. A representative of the American Breddo Corp., and 
well known in the milling and baking industries, John W. Merill, is in Baptist 


Memorial Hospital in Kansas City, where he is reported making satisfactory 
progress toward recovery. 


Television. The successful applicant for the first privately owned 
television station in Winnipeg is R. S. Misener & Associates, headed by 
R. S. Misener. The station is expected to be in operation by Nov. 1, 1960. The 
decision of the Board of Broadcast Governors was recently made public. The 
present TV station is operated by the Canadian Broadcasting Corp., a crown 
company. Mr. Misener has been a member of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


for more than 20 years and is a senior official of Consolidated Shippers, Ltd. 
and Colonial Steamship Lines, Ltd. 





William F. Shaffer 


Elected to Institute 
NEW YORK—William F. Shaffer, 
Jr., controller, Ward Baking Co., 
New York, has been elected to mem- 
bership in the Controllers Institute 


of America. 

Established in 1931, the institute is 
a non-profit management organiza- 
tion of controllers and finance of- 
ficers from all lines of business— 
banking, manufacturing, distribution, 
utilities and transportation. The total 
membership exceeds 5,000. 


Bemis Bro. Names 
Judson Bemis as 
Firm President 


Judson Bemis 


MINNEAPOLIS Judson Bemis, 
executive vice president of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the firm, 
succeeding F. G. 
Bemis, Boston, 
who was. elected 
chairman of the 
board. Both men 
are grandsons of 
the founder of the 
firm, Judson Moss 
Bemis. 

The new presi- 
dent joined the 
firm in 1937 at 
Omaha, where he 
worked in various phases of the bag 
factory operation. In 1939 Mr. Bemis 
entered the firm’s Boston office, and 
later that year transferred to the 
general offices in St. Louis to work 
in the accounting and auditing de- 
partment. 

In 1940 Judson Bemis moved to 
the St. Louis sales division, and in 
1942 was transferred to Minneapolis 
as acting manager. He was named 
manager at Minneapolis in 1945 and 
was appointed director of central op- 
erations in 1952. He became a com- 
pany director in 1939, assistant sec- 
retary in 1941 and was elected as a 
vice president in 1946. 

His election as executive vice pres- 
ident became effective on Jan. 1, 
1956. 


F. Gregg Bemis 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Plea Denied to Keep 


Seaway Open Longer 


WINNIPEG —A Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange request to keep the St. 
Lawrence Seaway open: each year 
until freeze-up has been refused by 
the Seaway Authority. The decision 
was made public Feb. 8. 

The Seaway was officially closed 
Nov. 30, 1959, despite the fact that 
lakers were downbound from Lake- 
head ports for several days after that 
date. The grain exchange contended 
that the closing date of the Seaway 
should be adjusted depending on 
weather conditions. If this were done, 
it could on many occasions be extend- 
ed into the second week of December, 
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THIS WHITE SALE 
MEANS FLOUR 


CHICAGO—The National Tea Co. 
is turning the traditional department 
store “white sale” into a promotional 
vehicle for moving its own products, 
particularly wheat flour items. The 
company announced that it has pur- 
chased a sizeable amount of products 
from the Pillsbury Co., and also a 
large amount of paper products from 
another firm, for the sale. The mer- 
chandise will be promoted in Na- 
tional’s 915 supermarkets, it was re- 
ported by Val S. Bauman, National 
Tea vice president. 





Self-Rising Program 
Makes Arrangements 
To Augment Activity 


CHICAGO—The executive commit- 
tee of the Seif-Rising Flour and Corn 
Meal Program, Inc., has concluded 
arrangements to assume continuation 
and strengthening of the program’s 
activities, it was announced by Ron- 
dal M. Huffman, secretary. 

Quoting from a letter signed by 
Tom White, president and Frank A. 
Yost, chairman, Mr. Huffman said 
professional management for the 
group’s activities has been secured 
through the staff of the Wheat Flour 
Institute. 

“The program will continue with 
its own identity in the pattern estab- 
lished for it by the late Allen Cor- 
nelius. The program’s board of direc- 
tors and executive committee remain 
in full control,” Mr. Huffman  ex- 
plained. 

The new arrangement was made by 
the program’s executive committee, 
acting according to the instruction of 
the board of directors. Mr. Huffman 
said that WFI would provide admin- 
istration, training and direction for 
field workers, testing kitchen facili- 
ties and editorial service. Resources 
in the school and educational area, 
in merchandising and _ promotion, 
were also made available to the Self- 
Rising Flour and Corn Meal Program 
by WFT. 

Mr. Huffman said that the execu- 
tive director of WFI, Howard Lamp- 
man, had been named director of the 
Self-Rising Program. Steps have al- 
ready been taken to close the Nash- 
ville office and move program head- 
quarters to Chicago. A week-long 
meeting of regional home economists 
for the Self-Rising Program—Miss 
Elizabeth Ayres, Miss Barbara Davis 
and Miss Gail Gonce—has been con- 
cluded in Chicago. 

It was pointed out that the new 
arrangement extends and enlarges 
work already being done by the in- 
stitute for self-rising flour millers. 
Through WFI, the Self-Rising Flour 
and Corn Meal Program gains access 
to the talent and experience of a 
professional organization, skilled in 
such work. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Fire Damages Mill 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—Fire which 
followed an explosion flashed through 
the six-story building of the D. H. 
Grandin Milling Co. here recently. 
Twelve workmen in the building es- 
caped injury. 

The explosion apparently occurred 
in a hammer mill on the first floor 
and raced up the shaft of a grain 
elevator to the sixth floor, where it 
blew out a wall. Fires then broke 
out in various portions of the eleva- 
tor. There was no immediate esti- 
mate of damage. 
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A versatile family 
to package your flour 
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Multiwall Consumer-size Designer Print and 
Paper Bags... Paper Bags... Novelty Cotton Bags... 


rough outer sheets, for non-skid stacking; beautifully printed, squared-up shelf 5- to 100-lbs., in demand by consumers 
smooth inner sheets for efficient dumping. packages that build impulse buying. for household uses. 
Sturdy extensible multiwalls. 
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Angus" Osnaburg and Bemis Special” Thread 
Burlap Bags... Sheeting Cotton Bags... and Mainstay” Twine... 


sturdy, light in color, fine finish—for popular, too, for export, because of their for bag-closing. Economical because of 
export shipment. re-use value in other countries. their quality. 


And, backing up this versatile family 


are Bemis’ unparalleled production, 
service and sales facilities. 


=. PB ry’) General Offices—408-N Pine St., St. 
) Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





WHERE FLEXIBLE PACKAGING 
IDEAS ARE BORN 














Protein Additives ® 
Cost Control Seminar @ 


HOLLYWOOD, FLA. — More 
than 175 macaroni manufacturers 
and suppliers gathered here for the 
winter convention of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn, Sub- 
jects covered included a variety of 
trade topics—cost conferences and 
round table sessions on paper work, 
promotion and advertising, equip- 
ment, the attributes of soyflour, 
defatted wheat germ, egg white, 
gum gluten and other protein ad- 
ditives. There were reports on dur- 
um and the threat of new wheat 
pests from foreign vessels in the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, along with 
plans for forthcoming promotions 
of macaroni products. 


Speakers included Horace P. Gio- 
ia, A. Gioia & Sons, Auburn, N.Y., 
NMMaA president; Theodore R. Sills, 
public relations counsellor for the 
National Macaroni Institute, educa- 
tional arm of NMMA; Louis E. Ko- 
vacs, Vitamins, Inc., Chicago; Miss 
Twila M. Paulsen of the research and 
development department of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis; 
James J. Winston, NMMA director 
of research; Howard Lampman, di- 
rector of the Durum Wheat Institute, 
Chicago, and Don Fletcher, executive 
secretary of the Rust Prevention 
Assn., Minneapolis. A message in ab- 
sentia was extended from William A. 
Lohman, Jr., General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, acting chairman of the 
Durum Millers Committee. 

President’s Message 

Pres. Gioia, in his opening conven- 
tion remarks, pointed out that the 
“fabulous fifties’ have seen great 
growth in the macaroni industry with 
a marked rise in consumption of mac- 
aroni products. He stated that in- 
dustries that are best organized pro- 
gress the fastest and urged coopera- 
tive action in the fields of legislation, 
durum relations, commodity promo- 
tion and research “where combined 
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efforts can produce definitely more 
than individual excursions into these 
areas.” 

In the field of promotion, Mr. Sills 
observed that there is much more to 
a promotion than setting a date and 
then sitting back to watch the pro- 
fits roll in. 

“A promotion is not just an idle 
thing, it’s an excuse for action and 
you only get out of it what you put 
into it,” Mr. Sills reported. He also 
outlined plans to the convention on 
the industry’s program for 1960, 
which is “Macaroni Salutes the 50 
States.” To recognize the contribu- 
tions made by each of the 50 states 
to the world of good food, each month 
during the year several states and 
their favorite food products will be 
spotlighted. 

Photos and recipes of these “favor- 
ite son” foods either combined with 
macaroni products or on a menu 
with them are being released to daily 
and weekly newspapers, syndicated 
food columnists and to radio and 
television homemaker shows. Four 
states will be covered each month 
with a special program set aside dur- 
ing the year for our two newest 
states, Alaska and Hawaii. 

During the cost conference, Gor- 
don C. Gustafson, of the Florida In- 
stitute of Certified Public Account- 
ants, in reviewing cost reduction 
goals, said that the “crying need” in 
all businesses is for better people. 
He observed that in many areas of 
business this is the day of the free 
ride, and too many employees are 
coasting. 

Management must periodically 
evaluate the jobs being done and be 
cognizant of the individual’s prob- 
lems as well as performance. Man- 
agement goals must be clearly con- 
veyed to the working staff if results 
are to be expected. You cannot ask 
a man to cut costs of his operation 
without being specific in dollars and 
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cents, Mr. Gustafson said. 

Mr. Kovacs, representing Vitamins, 
Inc., reported on new developments 
for the processing of a Vitine De- 
fatted Wheat Germ, Type VI which 
he said was especially designed for 
the macaroni industry. 

“Under the federal standards,” 
said Mr. Kovacs, “defatted wheat 
germ may be included as an ingredi- 
ent of enriched macaroni products 
to an extent not exceeding 5% by 
weight of the finished product. With 
our new Type VI wheat germ there 
is little if any change in the color, 
texture, or taste of the products. Few 
consumers would notice any differ- 
ence, and those who did would not 
find the differences objectionable. 
The cost is approximately %4¢ lb. 

Emphasizing the nutritional ad- 
vantages of a protein additive, Mr. 
Kovacs said, ‘“Macaroni products are 
nutritionally excellent foods, espe- 
cially so when enriched with vitamins 
and minerals. But even enriched mac- 
aroni products do not enjoy the ac- 
ceptance they might attain, because 
consumers are, in general, unaware 
of their protein value. The protein 
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Howard Lampman, director of the 
Durum Wheat Institute, outlines his 
organization’s program for the year 
ahead for the benefit of those in at- 
tendance at the winter meeting of 
the National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Assn. 


supplied by conventional macaroni 
is of nutritional significance, but a 
more impressive story can be told 
when these products have been im- 
proved by including certain protein- 
rich ingredients in their formulation. 
With some products of the industry 
being advertised for their superior- 
ity in protein over the conventional 
industry products, it is possible that 
protein-conscious women may won- 
der about the unmentioned protein 
values of other competing products.” 

In describing 
wheat germ by 


the 
Mr. 


processing of 
his company, 


Horace P. Gioia, Alfonso Gioia & Sons, Auburn, N.Y., president of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers Assn., presides at a business session during 
the group’s winter meeting. Robert M. Green, Palatine, IIL, secretary, is 


seated at the left. 
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Kovacs said, “We obtain in carload 
quantities freshly produced wheat 
germ from the mills throughout the 
year. Shipments are made in refrig- 
erated cars in order to protect the 
perishable germ from spoilage. Much 
of the spoilage to which wheat germ 
is subject is due to rancidity of un- 
saturated oils. These oils, which are 
found in relative abundance in the 
natural state of the wheat germ, are 
removed in our extraction plant with 
a special method of extraction which 
meets the federal standards regard- 
ing food additives. After extraction 
of the oil, the wheat germ is in the 
form of a powder or flour packed in 
100 lb. bags or fiber drums. There 
would be no production problems, 
because enrichment can be accom- 
plished by premixing this powder 
with the flour used for making mac- 
aroni products.” 


Experiments Cited 

Mr. Kovacs referred to experiments 
by Dr. Frederic J. Stare which show- 
ed that wheat germ is a more satis- 
factory source of protein than meat 
in regard to digestibility and bio- 
logic value. 

Mr. Kovacs circulated a data sheet 
(see Tables I and II) prepared by 
his company, which compared muscle 
building value of various protein 
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TABLE | 
Biologic 
Supplement Digestibility value Net 
None ..... .. 87.5 72.5 63.5 
OO ee 80.4 71.5 
Soy flour , . 83.8 70.6 59.2 
Wheat germ . 85.8 88.8 76.2 
Bread . 90.8 70.0 63.5 
TABLE Ii 
Weight Food Protein 
Diet gains consumed efficiency 
|. Casein standard 60.2 298.5 2.22 
2. Plain spaghetti. 5.0 169.4 0.33 
3. Spaghetti with 
wheat germ ... 9.1 169.6 0.60 


4. Spaghetti with 
wheat germ and 
2% dried yeast 9.6 169.7 0.63 


foods such as meat, soyflour, wheat 
germ, and bread. This sheet also 
contained comparisons between plain 
spaghetti and spaghetti enriched with 
wheat germ, and indicated that the 
spaghetti containing the wheat germ 
has twice as much muscle building 
capacity as plain spaghetti. 
ADM Vivasoy 

Miss Twila M. Paulsen, research 
and development department, Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
described ADM Vivasoy, a soyflour 
protein additive developed by that 
company. 

This soy product was said to be 
especially applicable for preserving 
the appearance, firmness, and taste 
appeal of canned and frozen maca- 
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roni products. Like Mr. Kovacs, Miss 
Paulsen stressed the keen interest 
currently shown in high protein foods, 
and the advantages of the use of 
soyflour as an economical source of 
protein. 

“A survey conducted by ADM,” 
said Miss Paulsen, “reflected a defin- 
ite desire for a change in functional- 
ity of macaroni products for the can- 
ning industry. There was a need for 
improvement in firmness and resis- 
tance to the overcooking which 
caused canned and frozen products 
to soften and lose resiliency.” 

She said that ADM had embarked 
on a major study to overcome prob- 
lems of utilizing soyflour in macaroni 
products. 

Prior to development of Vivasoy, 
soya flour tended to darken macaroni 
products appreciably and to have a 
beany taste which did not meet with 
the approval of most consumers. 
However, these objections have ap- 
parently been overcome. 

Tests conducted by the Continent- 
al Can Co. compared spaghetti made 
from a soy-semolina blend with 100% 
semolina spaghetti. In judging, the 
flavor was rated only on the degree 
of “soy” flavor present. The texture 
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was rated on the degree of graininess 
or lack of smoothness. The firmness 
was rated as to degree of resistance 
to shearing when bitten. Conclusions 
were that: 

1. Spaghetti manufactured with 
the addition of soyflour showed a 
significant improvement in firmness. 

2. Of nine variables tested, spag- 
hetti made from semolina plus 17% 
special soyflour was the most ac- 
ceptable from the standpoint of fla- 
vor and texture, and was satisfactory 
from the standpoint of firmness. 

The canned samples were evalu- 
ated after having been stored at 70° 
F. for periods of one, two, three and 
six months and at 100° F. for four 
and six weeks. 


Product Evaluation 

Laboratory evaluation of other soy 
macaroni products showed a very ac- 
ceptable compatability with a num- 
ber of different types of sauces such 
as cheese, ground meat, tomato, but- 
ter, and seafood. Casseroles prepared 
using elbow macaroni made from 
soy-semolina showed more resistance 
to overcooking than straight semo- 
lina products. 

There was some difference in re- 
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A former NMMA president, C. W. Wolfe, at the left, Pennsylvania Dutch 
Brand, Harrisburg, Pa., receives a copy of the new macaroni recipe book at 
the winter meeting. Presenting the book is A. L. Pasquale, The International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
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Andre Baruch, center, prominent television personality, visits a display of 
spaghetti at the NMMA winter meeting. Charles Hoskins, left, watches while 
Emanuel Ronzoni, Jr... NMMA vice president, at the right, explains the pro- 


tein enrichment process. 


sistance to overcooking between soy 
egg noodles and straight egg noodles, 
but it was not as marked as in the 
case of soy elbow macaroni. Maca- 
roni products being tested in the Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul school hot 
lunch programs have shown outstand- 
ing and desirable resistance to over- 
cooking. The physical form is 
tained for long periods of 
steam tables without 
my. 
Frozen 


re- 
time on 
becoming gum- 
meat pie 


storage’ tests 


showed an outstanding improvement 
in water retention for soy-egg 
noodles. 

The same qualities that produce 
the desirable characteristics of re- 
sistance to overcooking or better stor- 
age on steam tables, turn up on the 
negative side in commercial produc- 
tion of the soy-semolina products. 
This is due to the lower water ab- 
sorption rate which calls for a some- 
what different drying cycle in order 
to minimize color deterioration. How- 
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ever, color slides shown by Miss 
Paulsen illustrated that, by employ- 
ing slight changes in manufacturing 
techniques, a satisfactory drying cy- 
cle can be established for soy-semo- 
lina products. 


Additive Standards 

James J. Winston, NMMA director 
of research, reviewed the existing 
federal standards regarding permis- 
sible protein additives. He mentioned 
egg white as the first optional in- 
gredient, and then gave a detailed 
explanation of other additive possi- 
bilities. 

Mr. Winston said, “Another 
portant optional ingredient is the 
use of gum gluten, but in such a 
quantity that the protein content of 
the finished food will not exceed 13% 
by weight. The question has often 
been asked as to the origin of this 
requirement. Well, let us in retro- 
spect try to envision the picture dur- 
ing the years 1944 and 1945. At that 
time, some manufacturers will recall 
that the protein quantity of a farin- 
aceous ingredient, due to nature’s 
capriciousness, was approximately 
10%. This low protein content caused 
difficulties in processing and drying, 
owing to insufficient gluten and bind- 
ing strength. Consequently, exces- 
sive spoilage and breakage of mac- 
aroni resulted, particularly during 
the drying state. Therefore, at the 
request of your association, the Food 
and Drug Administration was peti- 
tioned to amend the standards to 
allow the use of vital gum gluten. 
At the present time, gum gluten, 
which has a protein content of 75%, 
is being used in a number of pro- 
ducts to enhance the cooking quali- 
ties. It is also being used in canned 
products, since the addition of about 
2% gum gluten will increase the re- 
siliency of the cooked product and 
minimize the softening, especially 
during the retorting process, said 
Mr. Winston. 

“Under Section 16.4 of our stan- 
dards, we come to the topic of wheat 
and soya macaroni products. The re- 
quirements state that a minimum of 
12.5% soya flour should be used in 
such a product. Inasmuch as soya 
flour, particularly the extracted 
type, is very high in protein, 
approximately 50%, the soya and 
wheat macaroni product will have a 
protein of approximately 16%. Such 
a product must be labeled as a 
‘wheat and soya macaroni product.’ 


Why a Standard? 


“The question has often been asked 
as to why there is a standard for a 
soya macaroni product. I believe that 
the main reason for having included 
a standard for soya macaroni was 
to permit the manufacture of a mac- 
aroni product with a high protein 
efficiency for supplying European 
countries during World War II with 
an inexpensive supply of a good pro- 
tein food. Soya flour is very high in 
vitamins and protein, and its inclu- 
sion in a cereal product improves con- 
siderably the protein efficiency of 
the product. In our normal produc- 
tion, there have been very little soya 
macaroni products manufactured and 
sold, except for a very small distri- 
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Miss Twila Paulsen, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, discusses 
the uses and possibilities of ADM’s 
“Vivasoy,” a new soyflour product 
which she described at the winter 
meeting of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., with Lloyd 
Skinner, president, Skinner Manu- 
facturing Co. 


bution through the so-called “health 
food” retail outlets. 

“The use of soya flour tends to 
darken the product appreciably, and 
gives it a somewhat charactistic 
beany taste. These charactistics have, 
therefore, not met with approval of 
the consumers. However, it is note- 
worthy that the soya flour manufac- 
turers today have made significant 
improvements, and are now produc- 
ing a flour that has a minimum 
beany taste and has better accept- 
ability properties.” 

Mr. Winston continued: ‘Perhaps 
I should take a moment or two to 
further explain the significance of 
proteins. 

“The essential thing to remember 
is that protein, which constitutes one 
of the main food components, is util- 
ized by the body primarily for the 
growth and repair of tissues. The 
value of a protein is dependent, to 
a great extent, upon its building 
blocks or amino acids. Protein, when 
ingested by the body, may be con- 
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Examining samples of protein en- 
riched spaghetti at the NMMA win- 
ter meeting are, left to right, Theo- 
dore Schmidt, Schmidt Noodle Co., 
Detroit; Joseph De Francisci, De 
Francisci Machinery Corp., Brook- 
lyn, and Charles Hoskins, Hoskins 
©Co., Libertyville, TL. 
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verted to as many as 22 different 
amino acids. 

“According to nutritionists, such as 
Dr. Rose and others, only eight of 
these amino acids or building blocks 
are necessary for optimum growth 
Macaroni products per se are slightly 
deficient in two of them, namely, ly- 
sine and tryptophane. 

“Therefore, the addition of any in- 
gredient which will supplement the 
normal amounts of. amino acids pre- 
sent in macaroni will tend to bring 
about a better balance, thus enhanc- 
ing its protein efficiency. 

Standards Amended 

“Now, in 1946, our standards were 
amended to provide for optional en- 
richment. This resulted from the in- 
dustry petitioning FDA, where we 
presented scientific data at the hear- 
ings, showing the practicability of 
enriching our products. This was very 
fortunate, since our enriched prod- 
ucts have motivated nutritional scien- 
tists to take official notice of them. 
This has resulted in the inclusion of 
enriched macaroni and enriched egg 
noodles in one of the ‘four basic food 
groups’ deemed essential for good 
nutrition by USDA,” Mr. Winston 
said. 

“In addition to the use of enrich- 
ment ingredients, there is also a pro- 
vision which permits the use of de- 
fatted wheat germ and dried yeast. 
These ingredients are very high in 
natural vitamins and proteins, and 
may be used as partial adjuncts in 
the enrichment program. In addi- 
tion, defatted wheat germ and dried 
yeast are very high in protein, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. The 
use of these additives, up to the max- 
imum of 5% defatted wheat germ 
and about 2% of dried yeast, will re- 
sult in a product that has a substan- 
tially increased protein quality as 
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In the upper photo, Theodore R. Sills, public relations counsel with the 
National Macaroni Institute, points with pride to the macaroni picture used 
in a newspaper during the winter meeting of the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Assn. In the lower photo Theodore Schmidt, left, Schmidt Noodle 
Co., Detroit, and Gene Kuhn, Amber Milling Division, Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn., St. Paul, are pictured informally during the winter meeting. 


measured in the form of protein ef- 
ficiency. 

“We have on a number of occa- 
sions been asked by different groups 
to consider the use of protein ad- 
juncts to enhance the protein quality 
of our products. Your standards com- 


mittee has given this matter a great 
deal of study and research, and after 
having consulted with a number of 
nutritionists, particularly those asso- 
ciated with FDA, it was our opinion 
that it would not be to the interests 
of our industry to amend the stand- 
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Charles Hoskins, left, the Hoskins Co., and Don Fletcher, The Rust Preven- 
tion Assn., Minneapolis, pause to examine one of the exhibits during the 
winter meeting of the National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. 


ards by including other protein ad- 
ditives. 

“The present Standards of Identity 
contain a number of good protein ad- 
ditives which will go a long way in 
improving the protein efficiency of 
the product, should any manufactur- 
er desire to take advantage of this. 
As a matter of fact, in my confer- 
ences with nutritionists, I have 
learned that according to recent sur- 
veys, the average American intake of 
protein per day is approximately 100 
grams, taken from aé_ variety of 
sources. This, therefore, will insure 
generally, an intake of protein of a 
good quality, which will be adequate 
to meet the daily requirements. 

‘In the opinion of FDA scientists, 
there is no nutritional need for pro- 
tein fortification, owing both to the 
quantity of protein daily ingested 
together with the variety of foods 
eaten. 

“I wish to stress the fact that our 
products, when consumed as com- 
ponents of the general type recipe, 
such as admixed with meat or cheese, 
provide an excellent source of protein 
quality,’ concluded Mr. Winston. 


Lohman Message 

Don Knudson read a message from 
William A. Lohman, Jr., acting chair- 
man of the Durum Millers Commit- 
tee and vice president of General 
Mills, Inc. 

Mr. Lohman expressed his regrets 
at being unable to attend, and gave 
an optimistic view about supplies, 
saying that there would be ample 
durum for the coming year. The com- 
mittee’s January estimate of supplies 
was distributed, showing an esti- 
mated deficit of 4,118,000 bu. during 
1959-60. After securing this deficit 
from government owned stocks of 9 
million bushels, there would still be 
an estimated carryover of 4,882,000 
bu., provided no durum is exported. 
This report also indicated that the 
1959 government crop estimate of 
20,682,000 bu. was about 3 million 
bushels too high. 

Mr. Lohman pledged continued 
support to the North Dakota Wheat 
Growers, the Rust Prevention Assn., 
the Crop Improvement Assn., and the 
North Dakota Wheat Commission. 


Promotional Plans 

Howard Lampman, director of the 
Durum Wheat Institute, outlined 
promotional plans for the coming 
year. He distributed a new book of 
restaurant tested macaroni recipes 
called “Specialties of the House.” 
This booklet lists recipes from world 
famous hotels, restaurants and other 


eating establishments. The recipes 
have been reduced to family-size ver- 
sions in the testing kitchens of the 
Durum Wheat Institute. 

Mr. Lampman also _ introduced 
“Mac-Snacks”’, a new taste treat de- 
veloped for the further utilization of 
macaroni products. The Mac-Snacks 
are made from macaroni shells which 
have been seasoned and toasted for 
eating as hors d’oeuvres or TV 
snacks. 

Theodore R. Sills, National Maca- 
roni Institute, outlined the “Maca- 
roni Salutes” program of the institute. 
This will consist of a state-by-state 
or area-by-area promotion which will 
cover the nation with tie-in cam- 
paigns of macaroni products with 
other foods in the area being saluted. 
The first of these salutes has already 
been kicked off to cover the south- 
east. It features macaroni recipes 
with seafoods, chicken, and other 


southern dishes. 

Considerable support is expected 
from the related food industries, and 
by local government and civic of- 
ficials with such things as proclama- 
tions announcing “macaroni weeks”, 
etc. 

The $10 billion youth market will 
also be approached with advertising 
in teenage publications, school pro- 
motions, and an educational film 
which will show how durum wheat 
is grown, milled, and manufactured 
into macaroni products. 

Don Fletcher, executive secretary 
of the Rust Prevention Assn., de- 
scribed two new rust resistent va- 
rieties of durum wheat. He said that 
the 28,000 bu. of Lakota and 13,000 
bu. of Wells are being distributed to 
growers, with the expectation that 
there will be roughly one million 
bushels of seed on hand at the end 
of 1960. The Lakota and Wells va- 
rieties were said to be easier to har- 
vest than Langdon and Ramsey, which 
now account for about 93% of the 
total durum crops. The new varieties 
have from 2 to 4 inches less straw. 

“These two new varieties,” said 
Mr. Fletcher, “may help induce the 
bread wheat farmer to grow more 
durum because it will spread the pos- 
sibility of escape from damage by 
rust.” 

According to Mr. Fletcher, a two- 
million-acre crop is needed to insure 
an adequate supply. From one-half 
to three-fourths of this increase 
would have to come from outside the 
durum triangle because of acreage 
limitations. 

Mr. Fletcher said that some of the 
funds obtained by the 2 mills per 
bushel collected by the North Dakota 
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Wheat Commission will 
for research. 

The need for more inspectors along 
the St. Lawrence Seaway was men- 
tioned by Mr. Fletcher. “This opens 
a new 2,000 mile shoreline and in- 
creases the possibility of foreign ves- 
sels bringing new pests to this coun- 
try,” he said. He pointed to a recent 
experience with the copper beetle as 
an example of the dangers existing 
along the Seaway, mentioning that 
this matter has been brought to the 
attention of government officials, but 
that so far inspectors have been as- 
signed to only four ports along the 
Seaway. 

During cost conference seminars 
held during the winter meeting, 
groups of industry men held informal 
sessions to generate ideas for reduc- 
ing operating costs and increasing 
benefits from advertising. 

Before adjourning, June 21-23 were 
announced as the dates for the 56th 
annual convention of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. 

———=—BREAD if THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 

KANSAS CITY—Standard Milling 
Co., a Delaware corporation, has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 5¢ a 
share on class “‘A’’ and class “B”’ com- 
mon stock of the corporation, payable 
March 1, 1960, to stockholders of rec- 


ord on Feb. 15, 1960. 
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TORONTO Boid action must be 
taken if the world’s agricultural posi- 
tion is not to worsen, Dr. H. H. Han- 
nam, Ottawa, said in his address to 
the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture in Toronto, 
recently. Dr. Hannam, president of 
the CFA, explained that to meet the 
crisis in agriculture there must be 
programs that will raise and main- 
tain farm incomes on levels which 
compare favorably with those in oth- 
er occupations. This, he said, is one of 
the most difficult, yet vital, national 
problems facing most agricultural 
countries today. 

The United Grain Growers Limited 
and the three prairie wheat pools are 
represented on the board of directors 
of the CFA. 

“A number of programs which ap- 
pear at first to be a good answer on 
a national basis later turn out to be 
inadequate in the long run, either be- 
cause they induce producers to over- 
expand production beyond what com- 
mercial markets and non-commercial 
outlets will take, or because they fail 
in their overall objective by creating 
obstacles to trade in farm products 
and by interfering with trade gen- 
erally,” Dr. Hannam said. “These 
trade repercussions can leave our 
farm industry worse off instead of 
better. 

“The reference to these programs 
applies more particularly in countries 
such as Canada where our farming 
industry has been developed and 
functions normally on an export ba- 
sis. 

“It is a time of crisis for world ag- 
riculture those responsible 
for the proper handling of the farm 
problem—in this I include national 
leadership, world statesmen and ag- 
ricultural producers—have not yet 
found a combination of programs and 
co-ordination of programs which can 
successfully place the farming indus- 
try in an equitable and balanced posi- 
tion in the general economy.” 


because 


Outlook Not Optimistic 
He explained that the outlook for 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Need ‘Bold Action’ Programs to Quell 
Agriculture Problem, CFA Head Says 


moved 
farther 
tion.” 

Dr. Hannam said he did not believe 
the farm problem arises entirely 
within agriculture, and that no one 
farm program is likely to solve all of 
agriculture’s difficulties. 

Policies and practices carried out 
by industry and labor and general 
policies of governments play no small 


and is moving 
away from 


farther 
price 


and 
competi- 


part in determining how returns from 
farming will compare with returns 
from other occupations. 

“I am convinced that we must look 
to a combination and a co-ordination 
of sound farm programs—old ones 
improved and new ones added,” he 
said 

“Nor are these likely to be an ade- 
quate or complete answer without 
some fundamental reforms in the eco- 
nomic and political fields and in in- 
ternational as well as national af- 
fairs.” 

He called for producers to design 
and carry out programs which will 
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enable them to move into majority 
control of their farm economy. It is 
an answer, he said, that will apply 
in all provinces and for all countries 
and services even though somewhat 
different programs are needed for 
different commodities and regions. 
“This action,” he said, “will in- 
clude effective farm organization, ef- 
fective commodity organization, or- 
derly marketing, both voluntary and 
regulated, efficient co-operative busi- 
ness of all kinds and programs in- 
volving the partnership of govern- 
ments. As producers move in and 
strengthen their measure of influence 





How Bill and Jim make 
Commander Larabee 





| ~tten Uo Buy frome’ ba 


Building bread or fine furniture . . . you'll find no 
better craftsmen than Commander Larabee grain 
buyers Bill Sudduth or Jim Whitacre. It takes keen 
eyes and skillful judgment to select the right grains 
for building famous Commander Larabee bakery 
flours .., and it takes the same attention to detail to 


reach perfection in the shop. 


‘‘We have no magic formula for buying grain,” Jim 
says modestly, ‘‘We just strive hard, keeping alert to 


detect changes in quality.” 


Confirmed do-it-yourselfers before the word was 
coined, Bill and Jim have developed remarkably 
similar interests from different backgrounds. Bill, 
for example, “‘swept’”’ his way into the grain busi- 
ness in our old Nokomis elevator. He knows milling 
inside and out. For Jim, on the other hand, the 
world of grain evolved in snow-white labs with their 
orderly hedgerows of test tubes and the watchwords 


“accuracy” 


and “quality”. For years now, they’ve 


worked as a team .. . tackling each problem with 


diverse experience. 


&> For Commander buyers, the “‘pit’’ is the ‘‘door- 
way to the mill.”” The premium is on training and 
the ability to make decisions with an instinctive 
sureness of the kind of flour the baker wants. It’s 
here that Bill and Jim really swing into action as 
a grain buying team. 


farming cannot be included in the op- 
timistic outlook for the Canadian 
economy as a whole. “Regrettably, 
farming is, as so often happens, the 
notable exception.” 

Agriculture is faced with such fac- 
tors as lagging world trade in farm 
products, of world stocks on hand, of 
farmers’ rising productivity and their 
ability to over-supply home and ex- 
port markets, and the lack of im- 
mediate prospects of an international 
commodity program that could find 
additional outlets. 

He said that free and open com- 
petition is heralded by some as the 
best solution for the farm problem. 
“Obviously those who hand out this 
advice do not face the fact that there 
is a larger measure of free competi- 
tion in agriculture than in other ma- 
jor industries.” 

This he said, because there 
are millions of free enterprise agri- 
cultural producers competing for 
Over-supplied markets at home and 
abroad; because farmers cannot reg- 
ulate total supply in order to influ- 
ence price; and because consumers 
of farm food products can swing to 
alternative foods. 

“Often the spokesman who is gen- 
erous with the ‘free competition’ ad- 
vice belongs to an industry that has 
practically eliminated price competi- 
tion from its own operations. In fact 
a@ large part of our economy has 
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over the farm economy they will be 
in a better position also to help shape 
and effect reforms in economic and 
political affairs.” 

In spite of their shortcomings and 
omissions, he said, government farm 
programs and policies of real value 
have been developed. These policies, 
he said, in their fundamentals have 
been designed to do what farmers 


have wanted done. “They have been 
developed through an extraordinary 
measure of consultation and negotia- 
tion with organized producers. When 
we exercise the free world preroga- 
tive of publicly complaining and criti- 
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cizing, we are necessarily thinking 
in terms of placing blame. If we do 
think of placing blame, certainly we 
are not likely to try and place full 
blame or responsibility on any one 
particular doorstep, but rather on a 
number of doorsteps including our 
own—by ‘our own’ I mean that of 
organized producers,” he said. 


Instead of thinking narrowly and 


nationally in terms of unloading in- 
termittent surpluses, “how much 
more sensible and humanitarian it 


would be to think in terms of nations 
jointly sharing the direction and cost 
of forward-looking programs to sup- 


plement diets of under-nourished and 
ill-fed people in countries and regions 
of greatest need.” 

In the past, at conferences of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, a great many 
countries have shown a disposition 
to accept and support leadership ini- 
tiatives by Canada, he said. “To initi- 
ate the next move in commodity pro- 
grams is a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity about which we in Canada 
should think seriously and take early 


action if the report of our studies 
deems such advisable,” Dr. Hannam 
stated. 




































































































































































‘“‘We feel it, smell it, and sometimes even taste 








©... go the sun and rain, so grows the grain,”’ is part of 
Jim’s philosophy. He sweats out daily TWX reports from 
the producing areas like a baker planning the Wednesday 
golf game. Mental charts of every important change in 
weather in key areas will influence his future buying. 


the wheat,”’ says Bill. Then Bill and Jim add their 
own subtle findings to the official examination re- 
ports. Only the soundest, cleanest wheats . . . from 
a few select varieties, are chosen by Commander’s 
talented buyers. 
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COMMANDER 
LARRABEE 





Night or day. you'll find Com- 
mander Larabee men out in the 
bread shop to see first hand how 
the crop is performing ... and to 
offer helpful advice from detailed 
knowledge of this season’s wheat. 
Yes, knowing the wheat—from 
berry to baking. . . is essential to 
the Commander Larabee buyer. 





Orin spends extra time, extra work to check at our lab 
on the baking volume and gluten strength as well as pro- 
tein and test weight. Such follow through on more than 
22,000 samples a year contributes to superior buying 

. provides the uncanny knack of buying 

wheat that will top the baker’s individual requirements. 









Bakers by the hundreds agree that Commander Larabee 
quality and ultramatic blending make the work easier 
and profits bigger. The finished loaves are day-to-day 
assurance that Commander teams like Bill and Jim are 
making you, the baker, and Commander 
Larabee both . . . better to buy from, 


7 Crit ty Bakery 


A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND > MINNEAPOLIS 
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Safety Records Set 
By GMI Facilities 
During 1959 


MINNEAPOLIS—Personnel at the 
Duluth terminal elevator of General 
Mills, Inc., added another full year 
in 1959 to a world-record safety mark 
for plants of its type. The unblem- 
ished safety record at Duluth dates 
back to Sept. 25, 1947, and is rated 
as a world record by the National 
Safety Council. 

Other facilities and plants of the 
company showed improved safety 
consciousness in 1959, according to a 
report issued by K. S. Martyn, safe- 
ty director for General Mills. The 
severity rate of accidents at General 
Mills in 1959 set an all-time low, 
down one-third over the best pre- 
vious year for the company. 

The chargeable accident 
rate compared favorably with the 
best rates established by GMI in 
previous years and was well below 
the average rate for U.S. industry 
as reported by the National Safety 
Council and the U.S. Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. 

During 1959, 19 General Mills 
plants had a perfect record of no 
lost-time accidents, Mr. Martyn re- 
ported. A total of 13 more plants 
recorded fewer accidents than in 
1958. 

In 1959, the central research lab- 
oratories, Minneapolis, stretched an 
accident-free period through 1,300,- 
000 man-hours, a perfect record since 
late January, 1958. 

The mechanical division, with five 
plants in Minneapolis and one in St. 
Paul, ran up the best safety mark 
in its history during 1959 under a 
program managed by A. E. McCaul- 


frequency 


ey, division safety director, Mr. 
Martyn reported. The accident rate 
for the division was 80% below the 


national average for U.S. industry. 

In addition to the Duluth terminal 
elevator and the central research 
laboratories, other perfect no-lost- 
time accident records for 1959 were 
turned in by personnel at the fol- 
lowing General Mills locations: The 
Minneapolis products control labora- 
tories; Lodi, Calif., package foods 
plant; Stockton, Calif., formula feed 
plant; Vallejo, Calif., bag factory; 
Kankakee, IIll., chemical plant; Wich- 
ita Falls, Texas, flour mill; Fort 


Worth, Texas, formula feed plant; 
Belmond, Iowa, oilseeds processing 
plant, formula feed plant; Keokuk, 


Iowa, special commodities plant and 
Purity Oats mill; Buffalo, N.Y., 
Ocelo Niagara Street plant; Rossford, 
Ohio, oilseeds processing plant, Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., flour mill; Tampa, Fla., 
formula feed plant and the Enid, 
Okla., terminal elevator. 
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FLAX MOVEMENT SLOW 

WINNIPEG—tThe export move- 
ment of Canadian flax is slow com- 
pared with a year ago and for both 
years all shipments were overseas. 
For the first five months of the 1959- 
60 crop year exports amounted to 
4,455,000 bu. compared with 6,712,000 
bu. in the same period a year ago. To 
the end of December, 1959, the statis- 
tics branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners showed 2,622,000 bu. 
cleared to the U.K., 874,000 bu. to 
Japan, 479,000 bu. to the Netherlands, 
167,000 bu. to Germany, and 136,000 
bu. to Belgium. Denmark, France, 
Greece and Portugal were the other 
importers. 
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Grain Warehousemen Tell Their Story 


Recently, 


The Miller made editorial 


reference to the bad press 


received by the grain storage industry in the nation’s newspapers during 
recent weeks—a reflection of congressional interest in the alleged high 
cost of storing and handling the surpluses. The statement was made: “It 
is not that the newspapers have been untruthful—they have not been 


presented effectively with the whole story.” 


Some association officials 


have attempted to put the trade’s side of the story to newspaper editors, 
but their efforts have not been uniformly successful because rebuttals 
are rarely marked with the sensationalism that leads to headlines. How- 
ever, the editor of the Des Moines Register saw fit to publish a lengthy 
letter from Robert Couch, president, Western Grain & Feed Association 
of Iowa, and we are indebted to both for permission to reprint it as an 


example of what other warehousemen 


in their own area newspapers. 


To the Editor: 

It is with anguish and despair that 
those of us in the grain and feed 
business find we must be subjected 
to reading statements in print which 
lead the public to believe we are en- 
gaged in a get-rich-quick program in 
storing government surplus grain. 

It is apparent that such authors 
do not get the full story across to 
their readers because of their lack 
of knowledge or expression. 

Our purpose here is to list some 
general points that the American 
taxpayer should mentally review 
when he hears of “exorbitant” rates 
being paid warehousemen for the 
storage of government surplus grain. 
Experience and Facilities 

It appears that it would be timely 
to point out a few facts to the pub- 
lic without going into complete de- 
tail. 

The public should know that: 

Without the knowledge, experience, 
know-how and costly facilities of the 
grain trade there could never have 
been a farm program. 

The charter act of the Commodity 
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shoukd endeavor to get into print 


Credit Corp. provided that usual and 
customary channels and facilities of 
the grain trade be utilized insofar as 
practicable. This is only in keeping 
with the basic philosophy of our way 
of life—free and independent tax- 
paying enterprises. Congress wrote 
the charter act—not the grain trade. 

The grain trade was progressing 
very well in performing vital services 
to their communities in the handling 
of their customers’ grain for many, 
many years before it became neces- 
sary to store surplus grains. 

In most cases rates paid by private 
industry for the storage of free grains 
are higher than is being paid by the 
government for the storage of the 
same grains. 

When people invested their money 
to build commercial warehouses they 
were urged, directly or indirectly, 
and prodded into building by the gov- 
ernment to meet a serious storage 
problem in their community and the 
government stated it did not want to 
build and maintain more bins. 

After these buildings were built 
there was no assurance from the gov- 
ernment that they would be filled, or 
if they were filled, for how long they 
would remain so. 

A commercial warehouseman is 
liable to the government, or to whom- 
ever he is storing grain, for any de- 
terioration in quality and any loss 
of weight sustained while in storage 
regardless if he keeps it a day or ten 
years. 

Out of whatever income is derived 
from the storage of government sur- 
plus crops, county, state and federal 
taxes are paid. The net result is that 
for the 16¢ per year paid for storage 
up to 8¢ is returned to Uncle Sam as 
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income taxes by 
housemen. 


independent ware- 


On the farm storage rates paid to 
farmers are the same as the rates 
paid to commercial warehousemen. 

Without the services and facilities 
of the local warehousemen it would 
be practically impossible for the gov- 
ernment to maintain bin sites in 
Iowa. 

So called low storage rates that the 
government contends can be had 
from bin-site storage do not take 
into consideration shrinkage, deteri- 
oration or true cost-investment fig- 
ures. 

Higher Costs of Warehousing 

Basic grain warehousing costs have 
increased over 20% in the past eight 
years while the present government 
payments for storage are actually 
less than paid prior to 1956. Compare 
this with prices in the steel, auto- 
mobile and utility fields. 

The present inadequate farm pro- 
gram, not the storage program, is 
causing the dilemma we are facing 
today. The storage program is mere- 
ly a very necessary element of the 
farm program. 

Last and certainly not least, the 
public should realize that the grain 
trade has got the job done for this 
great country of ours, and has come 
forward willingly to offer its services 
when needed to assume the responsi- 
bility of storing surplus crops. 

This same responsibility would 
have had to be borne by the taxpayer 
had the grain trade not done so. In 
assuming this responsibility the grain 
trade is certainly entitled to a nomi- 
nal fee, for were it not for the stor- 
age program these same grains would 
be moving through their facilities in 
a normal merchandising operation 
which many feel would be more prof- 
itable than the storing of these com- 
modities. — Robert B. Couch, presi- 
dent, Western Grain and Feed Assn., 
of Iowa, 401 Shops Bldg., Des Moines 
9. 
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GFDNA President 


Issues Statement 
On Storage Costs 


WASHINGTON—A statement de- 
fending the grain industry’s storage 
of government-owned grain has been 
issued by Madison Clement, Waco, 
Texas, president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. 

In the statement Mr. Clement 
pleads for ‘fa fair look at the entire 
situation, instead of just a prejudiced 
peek at one part of it. 

“We are absolutely certain that 
any fair-minded person, looking at 
the whole picture, will come up with 
just one conclusion: That a fine job 
has been done, under adverse and 
uncertain conditions, at eminently 
reasonable cost to the public, in stor- 
ing and keeping this unbelievable 
avalanche of unwanted grain,” Mr. 
Clement says. 

Mr. Clement says that some -units 
have been able to achieve low costs, 
“through being filled to 100% capa- 
city with grain and with crops of 
exceptional storing qualities,” but he 
points out that, in some cases, ware- 
housemen have “lost their shirts.” 

He defends grain storage costs, 
saying: “Grain storage costs are as- 
tronomical only because the accumu- 
lation of grain is astronomical, 
through programs never advocated 
by our industry. The costs per bushel 
are reasonable and have risen through 
the years at a far slower rate than 
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comparable cost indices in other sec- 
tors of the economy.” 

Following is the text of Mr. Clem- 
ent’s statement: 

“By implication, our 
grain industry is under political at- 
tack today, in an effort to convince 
the public that we have charged too 
much for the service of preserving 
the huge amounts of grain owned by 
us taxpayers. 

“This is the public’s business, and 
Congress should and must scrutinize 
the way it has been handled. All we 
plead for is a fair look at the entire 
situation, instead of just a prejudiced 
peek at one part of it. 

“We are absolutely certain that 
any fair-minded person, looking at 
the whole picture will come up with 
just one conclusion: That a fine job 
has been done, under adverse and 
uncertain conditions, at eminently 
reasonable cost to the public, in stor- 
ing and keeping fresh this unbeliev- 
able avalanche of unwanted grain. 

“Law Is Villain” 

“The villain, as has been pointed 
out time and time again, is the law 
itself, which puts the taxpayers into 
the position of having to accept pos- 
session of whatever grain is pro- 
duced, regardless of need. 

“As a mechanism for accomplish- 
ing this, we have established, in our 
federal government, the largest corp- 
oration in the world, capitalized with 
nearly $16 billion of the taxpayers’ 
money. This corporation, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., is the largest 
competitor of everyone in the grain 
business today. 

“Two things have to be understood 
about this operation: (1) It has pre- 
empted very largely the usual fields 
of opportunity to compete for earn- 
ings in our industry; (2) it has had 
a gun to our heads through the years, 
saying in effect that if the industry 
did not go ahead and risk invest- 
ments in huge additional storage cap- 
acity, in spite of all uncertainties in 
our ‘temporary’ national farm pro- 
grams, the alternative would be that 
the CCC itself would build govern- 
ment-owned and government oper- 
ated storage facilities. 

“In actual fact, the CCC has 
erected nearly a billion bushels of 
such government-operated storage 
capacity. Uncle Sam’s ‘tank farms’ 
are a common sight across our grain- 
producing prairies. If anyone thinks 
these represent a healthy type of 
competition in our kind of society, he 
vastly underrates the dynamics of 
our economy or the principles on 
which our society is based. 

“The highly competitive grain 
trade in this country laid a firm 
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EING of a gregarious disposition, the writer talks to a lot of people... 
and as might be expected under the circumstances, these conversations 


run rather heavily to the “shop” type naturally majoring in problems 
facing commodity markets in general and the grain exchanges in particular. 





DEMOCRACY’S VOICE 


Shortly prior to the annual election in mid-January at the Chicago Board 
of Trade ... during one of the all too-frequent lulls in trading . . . I got into 


. a conversation with a young chap who 
By F. C. Bisson 


has been a member of the exchange for 
Northwestern Miller about 10 years and, at the time, was a 
Special Correspondent candidate for one of the vacancies on 
the board’s directorate. A few days 
later, he joined me again when I was “coffeeing-wp” in the drug store and 
resumed the subject where it had been left off. He was more than willing to 
talk ...and I was equally willing to listen, for that’s how you get a story. 











By that time, the election was over and he had become a freshman direc- 
tor of the Chicago Board of Trade. His name is Alfred H. Gruetzmacher, 
and he is an independent trader. He was so completely imbued in his subject 
and so sincere in his concern about the terrific inroads which creeping social- 
ism have already made into our country’s market places that I asked him to 
put it down on paper for me. This is what he said: 


In attempting to find a course of action which can lead to a solution of 
the major problems facing the commodity exchanges of our nation, it be- 
comes necessary first to appraise our position in relationship to the free 
enterprise system. In this respect, if we find that free markets are the life- 
blood of free enterprise, it might be wise for our elected and paid officials 
to spend more time as spokesmen for the philosophy of free enterprise and 
less time justifying the mechanics of our exchanges in relationship to their 
functions in the various industries which use them. 


Unfortunately the crying need in the present great debate between the 
East and West is a thoroughly qualified, spiritually inspired spokesman for 
the free enterprise system. Even some of our elected representatives in 
Washington have shown confusion and dismay when faced with the problem 
of justifying, philosophically, the economic system they represent. 

The commodity exchanges of our nation are the temples of free enter- 
prise, where the financial energies of a dynamic economy converge on the 
wings of fact, hope and fiction, for the single purpose cf being galvanized 
and tailored by the unprejudiced white light of supply and demand expressed 
in the language of “price.” 


If the roar of the trader’s voice is ever stilled, the nation and the world 
will have lost one of the few remaining barometers of truth. Our ccmmodity 
markets are arenas where what one person believes comes to grip with what 
someone else believes. The result is a price level more accurate than any 
individual or group could construct. Our commodity market’s ability to re- 
flect future events and appraise present knowledge in the light of these an- 
ticipated events as they affect the value of a given commodity is a final 
proof of the super-intelligence which is inherent in this system. To what 
nobler end could an association or individual devote his talents and energies 
than to fight to preserve this principle? 


National Debate 

Whenever possible the leaders of our exchanges must involve themselves 
in national debate with the opponents of free enterprise wherever they are 
found. 

An excellent target is Mr. Khrushchev who, while touring our nation, 
made many provocative statements concerning the capitalistic system and 
returned home with his Marxist dogma unscathed. 

When Mr. Khrushchev—shown the magnificent products resulting from 
the scientific handling of animal husbandry—was asked whether the Soviet 
Union had done much in this direction, he answered, ‘In my country we mere- 
ly give the animals better pastures to graze.” 

Here we find him mired in an unscientific area of Marxist dogma 
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denial of the importance of biological heredity. Is it any wonder that the 
Soviet Union has an agricultural problem—one of scarcity? 

In Mr. Khrushchev’s speech to the American people regarding life in 
the Soviet Union, he boasted with pride that in Russia the job seeks the 
person, rather than the person the job, as in capitalistic societies. We are 
still waiting for an American voice to answer this one. Here we have the 
major weakness in socialist thinking; namely, that when human intellect is 
properly prepared through the educational processes of a university . . . it 
has the ability to prejudge another person's potentiality or behavior pattern 
That in the tester’s sedentary position, he is able to spot talent or, for that 
matter, even genius. It is enough to say that under the Soviet System, 
Einstein would have been denied access to a higher education for having 
failed what was equivalent to high school algebra. 

Under the free enterprise system, performance is rewarded, not neces- 
sarily promised, for here we have what is likened to a gigantic laboratory 
where each individual alone in his uniqueness is able to find the perimeter 
of his or her talents in a free and competitive society. The talent to organize 
and lead men or envision the need of a current problem are capacities which 
are rare and yet not necessarily found in the intellectually inclined. There- 
fore, a society which attempts to prejudge and dictate a citizen’s future is 
unaware of the subtleties of raw talent and tends to imprison many in a 
predetermined obscurity. 

Historic Destiny? 

Mr. Khrushchev claims a particular destiny with history for the doctrine 
of Communism. He believes the system will inherit the domains of capital- 
ism, yet he conveniently ignores the fact that the capitalistic system had 
no architect and has survived because of its ability to reject incompetency 
and reward talent. Unlike Communism, it is not the prisoner of an unyielding 
dogma already partly repudiated by modern science. While the Soviet Union 
dazzles us with her rocketry, the rest of her accomplishments are, for the 
most part, unimpressive. The recovery of Western Germany and Japan 
through the creative force of capitalism has been nothing short of a modern 
miracle, yet unfortunately the world and indeed our own nation has its eyes 
glued on the circus of Soviet rocketry, while the virtue and power of their 
own achievements go unheralded. 

It seems that the temples of free enterprise, our country’s exchanges, 
have a duty to the nation to give expression through their leaders to the 
capitalistic philosophy, whenever it is abused through ignorance or deceit. 
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Canadian Flour Production 
Down Sharply for December 


TORONTO — The output of 
wheat flour in Canada for Decem- 
ber, 1959, the fifth month of the 
current crop year, amounted to 
8,244,000 cwt., representing a de- 
crease of 14% from the November, 
1959, output of 3,758,000 ecwt.; a 
5% decrease from the December, 
1958, output of 3,430,000 ewt., and 
4% below the 10-year (1949-1958) 
average production for the month 
of December of 3,389,000 cwt. On- 
tario winter wheat flour included 
in the December, 1959, figure 
amounted to 185,000 cwt., compared 
with 186,000 cwt. of this type of 
flour produced during December, 
1958. 


Production of wheat flour for the 
first five months of the current crop 
year amounted to 17,432,000 cwt. 
compared with 17,346,000 cwt. pro- 
duced during the similar period of 
the previous crop year. Ontario win- 
ter wheat flour production for the 
five months under review totaled 
1,060,000 cwt., compared with 1,162,- 
000 cwt. produced during the first 
five months of the 1958-59 crop year. 

Mill operation for December, 1959, 
averaged 73.5% of capacity when 
computed on a 26-day working pe- 
riod in the month and a daily capac- 
ity of 170,000 ewt. Mills reporting in 
November, 1959, averaged 92.2% of 
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capacity when computed on a 24-day 
working period and the same daily 
capacity of 170,000 cwt. 
Wheat Milled 

milled for flour in Decem- 
ber, 1959, amounted to 7,354,000 bu. 
compared with 7,798,000 bu. milled 
during December, 1958. Ontario win- 
ter wheat included in the December, 
1959, total of milled wheat amounted 
to 433,000 bu., compared with 440,- 
000 bu. of this type of wheat ground 
in December, 1958. Total wheat milled 
for flour for the first five months of 
the current crop year has amounted 
te 39,583,000 bu., of which 2,479,000 
bu. were Ontario winter wheat, com- 
pared with a total usage of wheat 
for flour during the first five months 
of the previous crop year of 39,367,000 
bu., of which 2,802,000 bu. were On- 
tario winter wheat. 


Wheat 


Stocks of wheat in mill bins as at 
the close of business on Dec. 31, 1959, 
amounted to 3,354,000 bu., of which 
1,487,000 bu. were Ontario winter 
wheat. Mill stocks for wheat at the 
end of December, 1958, were 
000 bu., including 1,259,000 bu. of 
Ontario winter wheat. 

According to preliminary figures, 
wheat flour exports for December, 
1959, amounted to 1,547,000 ecwt., 
compared with a revised figure for 
December, 1958, of 1,387,621 cwt. To- 
tal flour exports for the first five 
months of the current crop year are 
7,249,000 cwt. compared with 6,716,- 
571 ewt., for the corresponding period 
of the previous crop year. 

Millfeed Output 
Millfeed production for December, 


iS53, amounted to 56,000 tons, un- 
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changed from the production figure 
of December, 1958. The breakdown 
for December, 1959, was as follows, 
with last year’s comparable figures 
in brackets: Bran 24,000 (25,000) 
shorts 25,000 (24,000) tons, and 
middlings 8,000 (7,000) tons. 

Total millfeed production during 
the August-December period, 1959, 
was 298,000 tons, compared with 291,- 
000 tons for the similar period of the 
previous crop year. 


tons; 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Panogen Names 


Two New Salesmen 


CHICAGO—Warren K. Dulin and 
Byron R. Hodgin have been named 
sales representatives for Panogen Co., 
according to Dr. Raymond P. Seven, 
assistant general manager. 

Mr. Dulin, formerly associated with 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, will serve the west Texas-New 
Mexico area. He received a B.S. de- 
gree in agriculture from the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 

Mr. Hodgin, formerly in the sales 
department of Babson Bros. Co., wll 
assist Gene Crist, sales supervisor, in 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri. He 
was graduated from Ncecrth Carolina 
State College with a B.S. degree in 
agriculture. 

—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN DEALER DIES 
LEWISTON, IDAHO—T. A. Kem- 
per, 74, for many years a grain deal- 
er and since 1940 manager of the 
Lewiston Grain Growers feed mill, 
died at his home here recently. He 
suffered a heart attack after retiring 
for the night. He had been treated 
for a heart ailment four years ago 
and since then had been in gocd 
health. He was born Jan. 26, 1885 at 
Ozark, Mo. At the age of 21, in 1906, 
he moved to Montana and sx years 
later to Spokane. There he was em- 
ployed by the Boyd-Conlee Co. He 
moved to Lewiston in 1925, returned 
a year later to the Spokane firm, and 
since 1940 had resided in Lewiston. 
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foundation on which it was possible 
for the government’s ‘emergency’ 
grain program to be built. The in- 
tegrity of warehouse receipts was 
well established in our major grain 
areas long, long ago. This is the very 
heart of the vast program of preserv- 
ing the public’s interest in all this 
grain. 

“Through the years, the govern- 
ment corporation has been a tough 
customer for the warehouseman. 
Lately, an image has grown of the 
government as a fountainhead of 
fruitful earnings for the storage in- 
dustry; and, indeed, the CCC has 
become the No. 1 source of revenue 
in many instances. 

“A fair examination, however, of 
the progressively tighter contract the 
government has drawn through the 
years, coupled with the extremely 
modest increases in rates the indus- 
try has been able to obtain, will show 
that the public has more than re- 
ceived its money’s worth. 


“It is obviously true that in apply- 
ing this huge program across the 
nation and in all circumstances, some 
units have been able to achieve low 
costs, through being filled to 100% 
capacity with grain and with crops 
of exceptional storing qualities. It is 
also true that in some cases ware- 
housemen have lost their shirts. 
There is many an elevator standing 
empty right today, where there was 
an expectation of storing government 
grain in 1959 but a drouth and un- 
expectedly large exports shattered 
such expectations. 


Both Extremes 


“It is not fair to pick either of 
such extreme examples and use it as 
a criterion for what public policy 
should be in doing this job of grain 
storage. 

“This association stands ready to 
support the statements here with 
factual data, of which there is an 
abundance now available. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has made 
a quarter-million dollar survey of 
storage costs. The General Account- 
ing Office had made a separate study. 
Our industry has assembled facts 
through a highly competent and re- 
spected auditing firm. 


“Grain storage costs are astron- 
omical only because the accumula- 
tion of grain is astronomical, through 
programs never advocated by our in- 
dustry. The costs per bushel are rea- 
sonable, and have risen through the 
years at a far slower rate than com- 
parable cost indices in other sectors 
of the economy. 

“We think we certainly have taken 
the wise course in serving the gov- 
ernment in this situation, and we 
have done so willingly, energetically 
and competently. But if we had not, 
it is also true that we would have 
been out of business except for the 
small amounts of grain that have 
spilled out beyond the edges of the 
CCC umbrella. 

“Last July, for example, virtually 
all of the wheat in the U.S. was un- 
der government control. 

“Our industry has the highest re- 
gard for the ability and integrity of 
the men in the USDA, whose lot it 
has been to administer the program 
handed to them by congressional ac- 
tion. The public can also have a high 
regard for these same people, who 
have driven a hard bargain in the 
public’s interest in the handling of 
surplus grain. To this fact we can 
personally and respectfully testify.” 
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U.S. Exports of Wheat Fiour 


December, 1959, and Cumulative* 


—Wholly U.S. 
Country or area Dec. July-Dec. 
cwt 

Canada 25,085 
Mexico : 1,630 
Guatemala . 48,584 
Br. Honduras Wl 44,191 
El Salvador P ‘ 126,657 
Honduras ...... Y 82,714 
Nicaragua ...... a 67,054 
Costa Rica ... . : 199,473 
Panama Republic i 170,041 


Leeward & Wind- 
ward Is. : 

Barbados 

Trinidad & Tobago.. 

Neth. Antilles : 

Canal Zone 

Haiti 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

Br. Guiana 


812,399 
Belgium & 
Luxembourg 
France 
West Germany 
Austria 
Portugal 
Italy . 
Ireland 
Turkey 
Lebanon 
Iran 9 
Israel 6,415 


3,418 
1,006 


169,374 
75 


Country or area 


Jordan 

Kuwait is 

Saudi Arabia 
Arabian Penin. drs 
Bahrein 
India 
Pakistan 
Thailand 
Vietnam 
Laos . 
Cambodia 
Malaya 
Indonesia 
Philippines 
Korea 
Port. Asia 
Hong Kong 
Singapore 
Japan é 
Nansei & 
Ceylon 
Trust Terr 
Iraq 
Tunisia 
Egypt 
Ghana 
Nigeria . 
Br. West Africa 
Madeira Island 


Nanpo is 


of Pac. Is 


Africa 


Congo 
French Somaliland 
Mozambique 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland 
Br. East Africa 
Seychelles 
Cameroons . 
Canary Islands 
Fr. West Africa 
Ethiopia 
Others 


Wholly U.S. 
Dec. July-Dec. 
cwt. cwt. 
22,047 82,998 
20,950 101,836 
60,609 404,265 

1,745 21,241 
10,163 61,172 
4,961 10,148 
54,879 
1,000 11,104 
80,726 412,219 
1,895 
40,243 
1,900 

206, 

,072, 

118, 


55, 
4, 
562. 
18, 
864, 


14,200 





Totals 3 


,709,471 12,695,4¢ 


Country or area 


Haiti 

Mexico 

British Honduras 

Leeward & Wind 
ward Is 

Guatemala 

Jamaica 

Bolivia 

Peru 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Argentina 

Brazil 

West Germany 

Austria 

Italy 

Greece 

Trieste 

Poland 

Portugal 

Yugoslavia 

Turkey 

Singapore 

Jordan 





Cumulative July, 


December, 1959, and Cumulative’ 


Dec. July-Dec. 
cwt. cwt. 

19,580 

15,200 

,500 


,000 
,000 
355 
,667 
,048 
883 


00 00 
39,977 123,353 


1959-December, 1959 
Compiled in the Washington office, Millers National Federation, from official U.S. sources 


Country or crea 


Israel 
Ceylon 
Philippines 
Korea 
Hong Kong 
Taiwan 
Japan 
Syria 
Vietnam 
Malta 
Lebanon 
Malaya 
Macao 
Iran 

Libya 
Egypt 
Liberia 

Br. West Africa 
Un. of So. Africa 
Morocco 
Tunisia 
Algeria 
Others 


Totals 


U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour for Foreign Relief 


Dec. July-Dec. 
cwt. cwt. 
6,512 26,668 
99,744 
13,300 
256,377 
178,093 
149,780 
94,874 
781 
92,878 


13,100 
58,154 
37,439 
42,830 

6,615 


460 
,200 


000 
400 
342 


721 82,173 
350 10,628 
22,840 

800 





1,243,037 6,010,042 
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*Cumulative July, 1959-December, 1959. 
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compared with 6,937,000 bu. in the 
corresponding period a year earlier. 
The statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners listed 
overseas destinations with the 
taking 7,713,000 bu. Poland 
the five months imported 1,791,000 
bu., while 918,000 bu. went to the 
Netherlands, 669,000 bu. to Germany, 
661,000 bu. to Syria, 354,000 bu. to 
Switzerland, 338,000 bu. to Belgium, 
and 91,000 bu. to Peru. The remain- 
der went to Italy and Venezuela. 


Barley Exports Smaller 


WINNIPEG—While exports of Ca- 
nadian barley to the U.S. continue 
ahead of a year ago, overseas ship- 
ments are smaller and as a result 
the aggregate movement for the first 
five months of the current crop year 
amounted to 21,233,000 bu. compared 
with 25,428,000 bu. in the same peri- 
od of 1958-59. To the end of Decem- 
ber the U.S. imported 8,647,000 bu. 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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February 


Feb. 19-20—District 14, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers; Denver; 
sec., John Street, Wallace & Tier- 
nan, Denver, Colo. 

Feb. 21-283—Ohio Grain-Feed Deal- 
ers Assn., annual conclave; Commo- 
dore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; sec., 
George 8S. Greenleaf, Worthington, 
Ohio. 

Feb. 
tion of 


26-27—District 11, Associa- 

Operative Millers; Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia; sec., 
J. L. Campbell, Sterwin Chemicals, 
Inc., 5485 Northside Road, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

Feb. 28—Indiana Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention and exhibition; Mar- 
ott Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; sec., 
Ferd A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


March 


March 4-5—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers; Adolphus Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas; sec., Henry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


Mar. 6—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
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facturers Association, winter meet- 
ing; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; sec. Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y. 


March 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; annual meeting; 
Edgewater Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., 
Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle- 
Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Il. 


March 18-19—Districts 83 and 6, 
Association of Operative Millers; 
Cleveland, Ohio; secs., District 3, 
John Money, Quaker Oats Co., Akron, 
Ohio; District 6, Oscar Nelson, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 


March 18-19—District 12, 
ation of Operative Millers; Twin 
Falls, Idaho; sec., Joseph J. Keiser, 
Salt Lake Flour Millis, Salt Lake, 
Utah. 

March 21—Kansas Bakers Assn., 
annual spring meeting; Allis Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Warren Burke, 
$232 Roanoke Road, Kansas City 11, 
Mo. 

March 25-26—Districts 1 and 2, 
Association of Operative Millers; 
Wareham Hotel, Manhattan, Kansas; 
sec., E. P. Farrell, Dept. of Flour and 
Feed Milling Industries, Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, Kansas. 

March 3$1-April 2—Southern Bak- 
ers Assn., 46th annual convention; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida; Benson L. Skelton, Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 38, Georgia. 


April 


April 1-2—Texas Grain and Feed 
Assn. annual convention; Shamrock 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 406 Ft. Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Associ- 
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April 2—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers; Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
Kresselk Products, Inc., Depew, N.Y. 


April 5—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 
4; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec.treas., 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 107, Upper Darby, Pa. 


April 16—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers; Curtis Hotel, Min- 
neapolis; sec., W. A. Howie, J. K. 
Howie Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; Sponsored by Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; chmn., 
Gordon Nash, 735 West Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Ill. 

April 22—Flour Mill and Grain Ac- 
counts Assn.; Newton, Kansas. 

April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5326, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 

April 23-24—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., spring convention; American 
Legion Clubrooms, Sioux Falls; sec. 
Dale Olson, Box 187, Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

April 25-27 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference — 27th annual; 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon; 
sec., Roger Williams, 2595 Edgewood 
Avenue, Box 486, Salem, Oregon. 


May 


May 1-3 — Arkansas - Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn., annual convention; Ar- 
lington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., 
J. C. Summers, Oklahoma State Tech, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 

May 1-3—National Council of the 
Baking Industry, annual industry 
conference; Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada; sec., R. H. 
Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave., E. Toron- 
to, Canada. 

May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists; Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

May 2-3—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
nual convention; Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 
F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting; The Plaza, New York; sec., 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; sec., BBI, Harry 
D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 


May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors; Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; annual convention 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 


May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show; Sheridan-Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


June 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Galen 
Hall Hotel, Wernersville, Pa.; sec., 
Theo Staab, 600 N. 83rd St:, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


June 20—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., twenty-fifth annual general 
meeting; King Edward-Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Ont., Canada; sec., 
Harry J. Dowsett, 29 Colborne Street, 
Toronto 1, Ont. 


June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting; 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


June 26-28—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., annual conven- 
tion; Wentworth Hall, Jackson, N.H.; 
sec. Cal Gaebel, General Mills, Inc., 
214 Harvard Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
3,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








“Golden Loaf’’ putio" 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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July 


July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 


Sept. 9-10—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers; Lake Murray 
Lodge, Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Henry 
H. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Sept. 11-183—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference; 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 38, 
Ga. 


Sept. 17-20—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., annual conven- 
tion and exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, NWJ.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 


Sept. 18-21—Missouri Bakers Asso- 
ciation, fall outing and meeting; start- 
ing at 5 p.m., Sept. 18, ending after 
breakfast Sept. 21, Arrowhead Lodge, 
Lake Ozark, Mo.; sec., George H. Bu- 
ford, 2214 Central Ave., Kansas City 
2, Kansas. 


October 


Oct. 7-12—American Bakers Assn. 
& Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
bakery equipment exposition; Con- 
vention Hall, Atlantic City, N.J.; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago, Il. 


Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn. 
annual meeting and convention; Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Assn., 


Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, Fall meeting; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 28-29—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers; Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston Salem, N.C.; sec., J. 
L. Campbell, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
5435 Northside Road, Charlotte, N.C. 


November 


Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention; Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; sec., Wil- 
liam E. Bowman, 945 Great Plain 
Ave., Needham 92, Mass. 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








‘**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Farm Groups Ask 
Ike for Study of 


Chemical Laws 


WASHINGTON—Several farm 
groups are asking President Eisen- 
hower to name a fact-finding body 
of seven persons not connected with 
government to make a broad study of 
laws regulating use of chemicals in 
foods and procedures under these 
laws and to make recommendations 
for changes deemed needed on the 
basis of the study. 

This was pointed out in an an- 
nouncement from the National Coun- 
cil of Farmer Cooperatives. Other or- 
ganizations joining in the proposal 
were the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Grange, the 
National Farmers Union and seven 
agricultural commodity organizations. 

Purpose of the proposal is “to re- 
move the daily threat of irresponsible 
public statements concerning agricul- 
tural chemicals and drugs and to pro- 
vide a mechanism for a complete re- 
view of the problem in this field,” 
said Homer L. Brinkley, executive 
vice president of the cooperative 
council. 

The fact-finding group would be di- 
rected to: (1) evaluate pertinent 
facts relating to the use of agricul- 
tural chemicals and drugs in the pro- 
duction, processing, marketing and 
distribution of food; (2) study exist- 
ing laws and procedures providing for 
the approval and use of agricultural 
chemicals and drugs and the admin- 
istration of those laws and procedures 
by federal departments and agencies 
involved, and (3) recommend changes 
in existing laws and procedures, in- 
cluding additions thereto and dele- 
tions therefrom, on the basis of the 
findings of the group. 

It was proposed that the group be 
named by the President after con- 
sultations with congressional leaders, 
and that the members should have 
scientific knowledge in the field and, 
if possible, a practical working knowl- 
edge of the problems involved. It was 
suggested that nominations could be 
obtained from such impartial groups 
as the National Academy of Sciences, 
land-grant colleges, the American 
Medical Assn., university research in- 
stitutions and private research organ- 
izations. 

Mr. Brinkley said all the groups 
“agreed that the food industry has 
no quarrel whatsoever with positive 
protection of public health through 
enforcement of laws and regulations 
governing use of agricultural chemi- 
cals and drugs.” He added, however, 
that “there was just as much unani- 
mity in the belief that Secretary 
Arthur S. Flemming’s demonstrated 
technique of ‘headline’ trial and con- 
viction in the public mind was arbi- 
trary, capricious, and completely un- 
necessary.” 

In another proposal, the Food and 
Drug Administration was asked to 
set up an informal review committee, 
composed of representatives of or- 
ganized agriculture and the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Health, 
Education and Welfare to review 
conditions surrounding any practices 
in agriculture which might bring 
about restrictive action by either 
HEW or USDA. 

“It was our thought that such a 
committee would be useful in analyz- 
ing the problems involved prior to a 
final determination as to actions 
which might be deemed necessary in 
the way of enforcement and which 
would, on the part of organized agri- 
culture, attempt to prevent improper 


use of agricultural chemicals and to 
correct any situations about which 
complaints had been made and thus 
to eliminate the necessity for such 
drastic action as was recently taken 
in the case of cranberries and poul- 
try,” Mr. Brinkley said. 

—nreat 


S THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


Group Considers Rate 


Proposals on Corn 


STOCKTON, CAL.—The transport- 
ation committee of the Stockton Grain 
Exchange met at the Commercial Ex- 
change Club to consider the Trans- 
continental Freight Bureau Applica- 
tion B-8421, together with supple- 
ments 1-4 covering corn products, 
C.L., W.B. and grain sorghum prod- 
ucts, C.L., W.B. 

These shipper proposals are re- 
questing lower T.C. rates for yellow 
corn. The committee tabled this pro- 
posal until the February meeting in 
order to have time to consider the 
possible effects on California corn 
production and other effects upon the 
trade. 

They added a request for the mem- 
bers to voice their views and ideas on 
this petition. All members who will be 
concerned are requested by the ex- 
change to write to the transportation 
committee in care of the exchange. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RYE EXPORTS 

WINNIPEG—Apart from less than 
90,000 bu. exported to the U.K., the 
U.S. has taken all of the 1,929,000 bu. 
of Canadian rye exported to the end 
of December, 1959. In the same five 
months a year earlier 1,025,000 bu. 
went for export and this, according to 
the statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners, included only 
192,000 bu. for the U.S. 


Record Crop Seen 

AUCKLAND A record peace- 
time wheat crop may b2 
New Zealand in the current crop 
year according to a preliminary esti- 
mate made by the New Zealand De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


harvested in 


Although it is too early for an ac- 
curate forecast, the 190,000 acres 
sown, the largest area in 15 years 
(and 25% higher than last year), are 
expected to produce 9.5 million bush- 
els in 1960, which will be the largest 
crop since the peak production har- 
vested during the war. The 9.5 mil- 
lion bushel wheat crop, if realized, 
will provide about three quarters of 
the country’s requirements. 

Australia is the major supplier of 
the balance. 





QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 














THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 





Every Modern Advantage 
With HUBBARD 


Is Yours 


Since 1879 Hubbard Milling 


Company has maintained the 


finest, most modern milling 


facilities. Newest improvement 


is the ultra modern equipment 


for bulk loading transport 


trucks and airslide cars. 


Laboratory technicians use 


the most advanced methods 


and equipment in the milling 


industry . . . for quality 
control of Hubbard bakery 


flours. 


HUBBARD MILLING 


oo 2M Fr A YY 
Since 1879 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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T GRAIN. SERVICE 
where 


OFFICES 


New York Memphis 
Chicago Enid 
St. Louis New Orleans 
Kansas City Galveston 
maha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portiand 
Boston Phoeni 
Toledo ok 
Coiumbus San Francisco 
Norfolk Los Angeles 
Nashville Vancouver, B.C. 
Louisville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Chicago Nashville 

St. Louis Louisville 

Kansas City 

Omaha 

Minneapolis New Orleans 
Buffalo Galveston 

poster Houston 
oledo 


Columbus Ft. Worth 
Norfolk Portland 
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MILLING WHEATS 
From 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


ihe AMOR gh A 





Plain and Self-Rising 


A flour specially milled for 
the Southern housewife. 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
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‘Gooch’s Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 
to Make All Baked Things 
Better 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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AGRICULTURE: 


Agriculture in the Common Market 


ASSOCIATIONS: 
American Association of Cereal Chemists (Niagara 
Frontier Section—Election) 


Association of Cereal Chemists (Meeting; Brooke Feted) . Sen. 


Association of Operative Millers 
(District No. | Meeting) 
(District 2 Meeting) 
(District 4—Officers) 
(Panel Shows) 
Great Plains Wheat Market Deveiopment Assn. 
(Director to New Delhi Ofrice) . , 

(Handicaps for Selling Wheat Abroad) swad 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. (Annual Conven- 
tion) ve uba ee 00% oe'es oe 

Kansas Feed Manufacturers Assn. (Memorial rund) 

Memphis Board of Trade Ciearing Assn. (Eiecson) 

Millers National Federation (Nomination) , 
(Committees Appointed) ‘ 

National Wheat Growers Assn. (New Proposal) 

North Pacific Grain Growers (Washington Construc- 
tion) 

Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. (Favors Pri- 


vate Storage) harness seein 


Retail Master Bakers Assn. of Western Pennsylvania 


(Annual Meeting) Jan. 
Southern Bakers Assn. (Elecrion ‘of New Governors) ....Jan. 
Spokane Grain Merchants Assn. (Election) AN Jan. 


AUTHORS: 
Bisson, F. C. 
Railroad Executives’ Replies to Cneege Board's Pro- 
test Promise Consideration 
Haldeman, Robert C. 
Grain Transportation Patterns Shift; Rails Cut to Meet 
Competition rer 
Hampton, Dr. Peter J. 
A Problem—and How It Was Solved 
Hooker, A. A. 
Agriculture in the Common Market 
Horn, Kurt 
Merchants Exchange of St. Louis—at Age 
Marks, Mrs. Yetta Hecht 
Bakers—Are You Planning for the Future? 
Meyers, Sylvester J. 
Surplus Disposal 1960—Pertinent Sacts, Figures 
Finding a Solution to the Problem babe 
Pasternak, Sam 
‘The Importance of Good Public Relations’ 
Swarbreck, George E. 
From Purple Inkwell Cleaner to Member of the Purple 
in 45-Year Career 
How Safe Is Your Job? 
“— vaaueet on Panel Shows at AOM District Meet- 


Theis. 1 


Background on Grain Surplus Storage Costs 
Volin, Lazar 
Export Outlook for Soviet Grain 


AWARDS: 
USDA Honors Kansas ony Suetayees for ay Work, 


Outstanding Jobs .. Jan. 


BOARDS OF TRADE: 


Boston Grain & Flour Exchange (Gubbins Honored) ..Jan. 
Chicago Board of Trade (Honors Veteran Member) ...Jan. 


(Chicago Clinic) 
(Director) 
(Election) 
(Railroad Executives’ Replies to Protest) 
Cincinnati Board of Trade (Election) 
Duluth Board of Trade (Election) 
Kansas Board of Trade (Election) 
Kansas City Board of Trade (Grain 
Election) 
Memphis Board of Trade (Tied Election; Board to Meet) . 
St. Joseph Grain Exchange (Election) 
St. Louis Merchants Exchange (123 Years Old) 
Toledo Board of Trade (Election) 


BREADGRAIN: 
World Breadgrain Production in 1959 Forecast as Sec- 
ond Largest of Record 


BUDGET, U.S.: 


President's Message Suggests Axe May Be Wielded on 
USDA Expenses J 


BUSINESS: 
A Problem—and How It Was Solved 


CANADA: 

Canadian Flour Production—Exports (Charts) 

Canadian Monthly Flour Output Shows Decline 
November 

Canadian Varieties Not Approved for 

nesota 

Canadian Wheat Board Reports on 1959 Farm Acre- 
age 

Durum Institute in Canada Reports on Supplies, Usage.. 
Exports of Canadian Wheat Flour for the Crop Years 
1951-52—1958-59 (Chart) 

Germination Tests Needed, Expert Says 

Impact of St. Lawrence Seaway on Canadian 
Outlined in Report 


Objections Raised to Drying Program for Damp Grain. .Jan. 
Permits Required to Ship Canadian Screenings to U.S...Jan. 


Premium Rates Set for Crop Insurance on Canadian 
Farms 
Selkirk Maintains Rust Resistance 


COMMITTEES: 
Grain Research and Marketing Advisory Committee (Bal- 
anced Agricultural Research Program) 
Wheat Fiour Institute Committee (Meeting) 


COMPANIES: 
Aeroglide Corp. (Kansas Plant) 
Alabama Flour Mills (Appointment) .. 
Alabama Grain Elevator Co. (Sues Maryland. Casualty) 
American Bakeries Co. (Executive Retires) 
Ames-Harris-Nevilie Co. (Appointments) 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand (New Director) 
Bakers Club, Inc. (Nominations) 
Bay State Milling Co. (Appointment) 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. (Hershey Retirement) 
(Two Retirements Announced) : 
Burny Bros. (Management Testimonial) 
Burry Biscuit Corp. (Sales Report) . : 
Cahokia Flour Co. (Scholarship Plan Expanded) 
Cargill (Construction) 
Commander Larabee Milling Co. (Compton Honored). 
Commodity Credit Corp. (Corey Retirement) : 
Continental Baking Co. (Refutes Charges of Price 
Fixing) ‘ 
(Acquitted in Price Fixing Action) 
(Hovey Retires) 
Coulter & Coulter, Inc. (Stock Purchased) 
Decatur Milling Co. (Facility May Stay Closed) 
Dover Industries, Ltd. (Sales Report) ; 
Dow Chemical Co. (Sales Report) ........ ‘ 
E & H Distributing Co. (Acquitted in Price Fixing 
Action) : J 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. (Sales Report) ears 
Frozen-Rite Food Products Co. (Installs Buik 
System) ; ee 
General Bag Corp. (Election) 
General Mills, Inc. (Knudsen Retires) 
(Balch Plans Retirement) 
(Sales Report—Chart) 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. (Appointment) 
Hubbard Milling Co. (Training Plan) .... 
International Milling Co. (Appointment—Vice Pres.)....Jan 
Jersey Baking Co. (Merger With Sandooky Baking & 
Laub Baking) 
Kitchens of Sara Lee, Inc. (Comple! es $4 Million Pro- 
duction Unit) : 
Kroger Co. (Sales Record Set) 
(Anti-Trust Charges Denied) 
Laub Baking Co. (Merger With Jersey Baking & San- 
dusky Baking) 
Maryland Casualty Co. (Sued by Alabama Grain) 
Morrison Milling Co. (Board Member Appointed) 
Mueller Bakery (Production Overage Success Key) 


National Biscuit Co. (To Close Massachusetts Plant) ...Jan. 


Packaging Corporation of America (Form Package 


Service) — ...Jan, 


Pillsbury Co. (Sales Report) 

Pioneer Flour Mills (Retirement) 

Quality Bakers of America Cooperative, 
Named) 


Russell- Miller Milling | (Appointment) aa Jan. _—? 8; Jan. 
J 


St. Louis Flour Mills (Plant Damaged) 
Sampson Construction Co. (Opens New Offices) 
Sandusky Baking Co. (Merger With Laub pohing & 


Jersey Baking) . ee | 
Schafer's Bakeries (Maintains Top- Notch Fleet) ......Jan. 
Seymour Foods, Inc. (Appointment) pau ea ees 
Smico Sales Co. (To Represent St. Paul Firm) . Jan. 


Soft Wheat Quality Laboratory (Soft Wheat Flour for 
Cookies) .. Pe 

Spillers, Ltd. (Management Charges) 

Standard Milling Co. (Construction Bids for Mississippi 
Elevator) 

Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. (Promotion) 

Swezey Flour Co. (Stock Purchased) 

Torit Manufacturing Co. (Smico Named Representative) . 

Victoria Sweet Shop (Merchandising) 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. (Sets Sales Record) 
(Dallas Office Closed) 

Whitehall Flour Brokers, Inc. (Stock Purchased) 


CONFERENCES: 
4-H Grain Marketing Clinic 
Grain Marketing Clinic and Tour 


CONSERVATION: 
28 Million Acres Held Out of 1960 Production by Con- 
servation Reserve 


CONSTRUCTION: 
Cargill, Inc. (Minneapolis, Minn.) 
North Pacific Grain Growers (Portland, Ore.) 
Standard Milling Co. (Pascagoula, Miss.) 


DISASTER: 
Colby Milling Co. (Colby, Wis.) 
St. Louis Flour Mills (St. Louis, 


EDITORIALS: 
Opportunities Offered by AOM Meetings 
The Perils of Storing U.S. Grain Abroad ..... 
Storage Men: Prepare to Draw Political Blood | 
The Symington Committee and Grain Storage 
U.S. European Market at Sixes and Sevens 


EDUCATION: 
Group Approves Baking School Curriculum 


Jan. 
Hubbard Uses Training Plan to Find Qualified Students. .Jan. | 


Kansas State Milling School Needs Students—a Re- 
minder Load Foos 6h wees es Ribas 


EXCHANGES (See BOARDS OF TRADE) 
EXPORTS 
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Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour (Chart) .19—p 15 

Export Sales Report .19%—p 30 

Export Wheat, Flour Sales Reported .26—p 34 

ICC Grants Plea for Rail Rate Cut on Grains 
Export 


MILLING COMPANY Wheat, Flour Exports from ‘Caneds Heavy: Near 1982)" 
COLOMBIA: 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. = 
’ Bids on U.S.,: Canadian Wheat Invited by Colombia....Ja i Exports of Wheat Flour (Chart) . 12—pp 16 & 31 
‘5. Exports of Wheat F ; : fhe 
CAPACITY STORAGE COLORS: xports o eat Flour for Foreign Relief Jan. |12—p 31 
5,500 Cwts. 1,600,000 Bu. FDA Denies Industry Requests for Hearing on Colors ..Jan. FLOUR: 
| for S 
COMMISSIONS: ours for Soup 


, ‘ U.S. Flour Production in 1959 Up Slightly Over 
Washington Wheat Commission vious Year; Surge Made in Decoder : -19%—p 3 


-12—p ila 
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FLOUR INDUSTRY: 
Changes Reported in 
Firms 


FOOD INDUSTRY: 


1960 to Be Prosperous for Food Industry, Borden Ex- 


ecutive Predicts 


FREIGHT RATES: 


Grain Firm, Railroad Reported Negotiating Freight Rate 


5 ee Jan. 5—p 50 
ICC Grants Plea for Rail Rate Cut on Grains 


Problem 


ere 


Railroad Executives’ 
test Promise Consideration 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT: 
The 1959 World Wheat Trade in Review 


ISRAEL: 
Turkey, 


KOREA: 


Israel Issued PL 480 Authorizations 


USDA Announces New PL 480 Deals for Korea 


LEGISLATION: 


Benson, Republican Senators Find Little Common Ground 


for Wheat Legislation 


New York Flour Distributing 
haiees.ss Jan. |12—p 3 


Milwaukee Starts Battle for Lower Rail Rates. 
Replies to Chicago Board's Pro- 
‘reckwees Jan. |12—p 4 


on teacens Jan. 19—p 34 


, Turkey..Jan. 5—p 5 
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PORTS: 


PUBLIC RELATIONS: 


RYE: 


SAFETY: 
paiearae Jan. 26—p 27 
. Jan. 26—p 26 


Impact of St. 

..Jan. 12—p 17 

SANDWICH: 
Annual Contest 


SOUTH AMERICA: 
Bids on U.S., 


SOVIET UNION: 


DES ica tsense 


‘The Importance of Good Public Relations’ Jan 


How Safe Is Your Job? 


Export Outlook for Soviet Grain 


Failure to Obtain Export Grain Mars Milwaukee Port's 
ode ; .. Jan. 26—p 26 


Rye Supply, Demand in Balance Because of Price Levels .Jan. 5—p 10 


Jan. |12—p la 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY: 


Lawrence Seaway on Canadian Grain 
Outlined in Report 
St. Lawrence Seaway Curtails Buffalo. Grain Shipping Jan. 12—p 31 


Jan. 12—p (5 


Judges Named to Select Year's Best Sandwich Ideas for 


Jan. 26—p 6 


Canadian Wheat Invited by Colombia Jan. 26—p 32 


..Jan. 12—p 18 


Hot Legislative Battle May Surround Food and Drug SOYBEANS: 
EE, | os oa sas win te CRE RE OE an. 5—p 3 Soybeans Lead All Commodities in 1959 Trading.......Jan. 5—p 43 
Official Voices View on Delaney Clause, Proposed 
Changes; Interprets FDA Stand .................. an. 5—p 3 STORAGE: 
Wheat May Be Government's Only Target for Legisla- Background on Grain Surplus Storage Costs..........Jan. 12—p 10 
SAto Uh Sek kG snk 6 iab oe Oo b6 0.50 ebas 6 0ba0euaETtea an. 5—p 6 Grain Trade Committee, USDA Adjourn Meeting as 
Storage Controversy Grows .. be nececc ss aa 3 
LUXEMBURG: Pennsylvania Group Favors Private ‘Storage ceseeee dan. 26—p 31 
Luxemburg Elevator Opened; Designed by Swedish Preliminary Results of Storage Cost Survey; Mr. Benson 
TENE Sslad's onc Bucts Kas Chia s ¢6b5sbciP ask ob cess ee an. 12—p I2a Warns Against Unsound Concieslons aie bye bans Jan. 26—p 3 
: Renegotiation Issue Mentioned as Senators Investigate 
MANAGEMENT: EE. cuntiemaneTese-s 4 * Jan. 19—p 5 
Bakers—Are You Planning for the Future? .......... Jan. 5—p 24 Trade Unhappy With UGSA Changes; Farm Re-Seal Stor- 
aie eas wees edan, 12— 3 
MARKETING: age Charges Costly J 2—p 
Clifford R. Hope Lists Handicaps Confronting U.S. SUBSIDIES: 


Wheat Selling Campaigns in Foreign Markets...... Jan.26—p 7 
Wheat Growers Air New Proposal for Marketing; Gain 


Kobkeun’ Jan. 26—p 5 


an. bicesen eas 
OBITUARY: 
Anderson, F. M. 
Bass, Henry J. 
Blankemeier, Lawrence 
Collier, George A. ... 
Cornelius, A. R., Sr. 
Dickey, Harris G. 
Griffiths, Hugh B. ............ 
McCullough, Howard D. 
Munro, F. W. 
Orr, Lillian Barnes 
Partridge, 
Porter, 


OUTLOOK: 
The Business Outlook 


, Jan 
1960—Year of Challenge, Opportunity, ‘Promise for the 
a ae ..Jan. 5—p 20 


Baking 


PL 480: 
Authorization Issued to UAR for Wheat, 
PL 480 Wheat, Flour Program Tallied 
Turkey, Israel Issued PL 480 Authorizations 


Industry 


USDA Announces New PL 480 Deals for Korea, Turkey..Jan. 5—p 5 


PAKISTAN: 


Pakistan Issues New Wheat Policy; Free Trading Seen. Jan. 26—p 34 


SURPLUS: 


Surplus Disposal 


bbse ee Jan. 26—p 10 
SWEDEN: 


save coda, ike 15 holm 
TRANSPORTATION: 


saxeas Jan. |12—p 30 Meet Competition 
cat bepks Jan. 26—p 23 
eves Jan. 12—p 8 TURKEY: 
nace Jan. 5—p 5 Turkey, 


UAR: 


vor WeGet 12.45. 
..Jan.26—p 6 WHEAT: 
By eee Jan. 19—p 5 Farm-Stored Stocks 
eT Jan. |19—p 34 eee 


Selkirk, Langdon, 
sota for 1959 


lation 


USDA Solicits Bids for Wheat, 


1960—Pertinent 
Finding Solution to the Problem 


Grain Transportation Patterns Shift; 


of Wheat 


Cornmeal Donation Jan. 5—p 43 


Facts, ene for 


nad Ghee Jan. 26—p 14 


Swedish Firm Opens Crispbread wpetary Near Stock- 


aetes Jan. 12—p 8a 


Rails Cut Rates to 


Israel Issued PL 480 Authorizations ..........Jan. 19—p 34 
USDA Announces New PL 480 Deals for Korea, Turkey..Jan. 5—p 5 


Authorization Issued to UAR for Wheat, Flour Jan. 26—p 6 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: 
Union of South Africa Announces New Price Supports 


ROR SS Pee ey Jan. 26—p 32 


Down Sharply, USDA 
(itwesddenchinenar Jan. |19—p 26 


Minter Top Wheat Varieties in Minne- 


iy awed ele lue eae Jan. 19—p 24 


Wheat May Be Government's Only Target for Legis- 





Two New Stemrust Resistant Varieties 
Released for Seed Increase by USDA 


WASHINGTON—Two new dur- 
um wheat varieties, with better re- 
sistance to Race 15B stemrust than 
any variety presently available to 
growers, have been released by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and the North Dakota Agricultural 
Experiment Station for seed in- 
crease next summer in North Da- 
kota and nearby states. 


In addition to improved stemrust 
resistance, the new durums—Wells 
and Lakota—ripen earlier, have 
shorter and stronger straw, and yield 
as well or slightly better than vari- 
eties now in commercial use. Both 
display good characteristics for pro- 
duction of semolina, USDA states. 

Cooperating scientists of USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service and 
the North Dakota station selected 
Wells and Lakota from a cross first 
made in 1952 between Sentry, an- 
other durum, and a progeny of a 
cross between varieties Ld 379 and 
Ld 357. 

About 28,000 bu. of Lakota and 
13,000 bu. of Wells are now on hand 
for release and distribution by the 
North Dakota station to durum grow- 
ers for seed-increase purposes. 

Race 15B stemrust struck the dur- 
um wheat crop first in 1950. Losses 
mounted each growing season. More 
than 65% of the crop was lost in 
1953 and 75% in 1954. The macaroni- 
products industry was_ seriously 


threatened as the new race of stem- 
rust became more and more preva- 
lent in all durum. wheat-growing 
areas of the U.S. and Canada. 

In 1956, four rust-resistant durum 
varieties released by USDA and the 
North Dakota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station halted seasonal devel- 
opment of Race 15B. However, this 
race of stemrust appears to have 
changed, and three of these varieties 

Towner, Ramsey and_ especially 
Langdon—are now more susceptible 
to attack than when they were first 
used by growers, according to ARS 
scientists. The fourth variety—Yuma 

continues to be highly resistant to 
rust but is less desirable in semolina 
quality. 

In tests conducted at Fargo, Edge- 
ley, Langdon, and Minot, N.D., in 
1957-59, both Wells and Lakota re- 
sisted Race 15B better than all es- 
tablished durum varieties. This good 
resistance may be due partly to an 
early spring ripening date—both new 
varieties ripen about two days earl- 
ier than Langdon and from two to 
four days earlier than Ramsey. 

Because lodging—bending or break- 
ing of the stems—is a problem in 
durum production, the stronger and 
shorter straw of the new varieties is 
expected to increase ease of harvest 
and yield. Straw of Wells and Lakota 
measured from one to nine inches 
shorter than straw of established 
varieties in ARS tests. 


William W. Suckow, 


Milling Veteran, Dies 


FRANKLIN, IND. William W. 
Suckow, Suckow Milling Co., died 
recently in the Johnson County Mem- 
orial Hospital. He was 74. 

Mr. Suckow, widely known in the 
milling industry to which he had de- 
voted his entire career, was a char- 
ter member of the local Rotary Club, 
a trustee of the hospital, and active 
in many other civic organizations. 
He was active in all branches of 
Masonic work and was honored with 
the 33rd degree in 1943. 

He is survived by his widow, two 
sons, W. Richard and Robert H., a 
daughter, Mrs. Katheryn Drake, a 
sister, Clara Suckow and six grand- 
children. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Retired Miller Dies 


OWENSBORO, KY. — Guy G. Gil- 
bert, 85, retired milling company ex- 
ecutive, died recently at a convales- 
cent home here following an illness 
of a month. He was associated with 
J. W. Gilbert & Son Milling Co. for 
30 years, and later held a position 
with Anglo American Mill. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COST INDEX DECLINES 


WINNIPEG — Lower food prices 
were largely responsible for the de- 
crease in Canada’s cost of living in- 
dex reported by the bureau of sta- 
tistics Feb. 4. The figure on Jan. 1 
stood at 127.5 compared with 127.9 
a month earlier. 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 


Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











American Ace 


-A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours Co. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


Seaboard 














“VENEZIA” 
SEMOLINA 


No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 














Every baker 
wants uniform flour... 





ATKINSON MILLING CO, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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quotations representing delivered 
prices of nationally advertised brands; 
first clears of 11% protein $3.90@ 
3.95, first clears of 11% to 13.50% 
protein $3.85@3.90, clears of 1% ash 
or higher $3.55@3.75. 


Soft Flour Sales 
Continue Slow 


The sales volume of soft wheat 
flour in the Chicago area was down 
to a relatively low point again last 
week. Other than the usual “fill-in” 
business, mills and jobbers were re- 
porting a minimum of interest being 
shown. The recent sharp break in 
March wheat compared with what 
was taking place in the May delivery 
has been attracting considerable at- 
tention with the 3¢ bu. premium that 
March was commanding over May 
some 10 days back now giving place 
to a discount of approximately 1%¢ 
at the close of business Feb. 5. 

Soft wheat flour business also was 
slow for mills in the St. Louis area. 
Sales were estimated at 20% of ca- 
pacity. Although cracker-cookie and 
specialty bakers have made heavy 
inroads into their contract backlogs, 
with many having hardly more than 
a 30-day supply left, demand was ex- 
tremely conservative. Inquiry was 
seldom for more than a 30-day addi- 
tion and the great majority showed 
a preference for marking time. 

Main drawbacks to more active 
trading were the current higher flour 
costs, now some 25¢ above the level 
where the previous heavy bookings 


took place, and the weak trend of 
the wheat market. The feeling was 
that if the wheat futures market 
would turn around and show signs 
of strength buyers would come in 
for a 90 to 120-day supply. 

Quotations Feb. 5, St. Louis: Fam- 
ily flour top patent $6, top hard $6.55, 
ordinary $5.85; cake $6.55, pastry 
$4.80, soft straights $4.90, clears 
$4.55; hard winter short patent $5.75, 
standard $5.60, clears $5.35; spring 
short patent $6, standard $5.90, clears 
$5.85; Chicago: High ratio $6.93G 
7, short patent $5.90@6, clears $4.85 
@ 5.05; cookie and cracker flours 
$5.30 cottons, $5.10 papers. 


Flour Markets Dull 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


As far as new business was con- 
cerned, the flour market in the Texas 
and Oklahoma area was very quiet 
last week as most buyers are covered 
for the time being. Some small ex- 
port sales were reported and mills 
were figuring on bids on larger or- 
ders. Sales for the week probably did 
not amount to more than 10% to 
15% of capacity, but mills averaged 
five to six days running time. Prices 
were unchanged to 1¢ lower. 

Quotations Feb. 5, Ft. Worth: Ex- 
tra high patent family flour $7.20@ 
7.40, 100-lb. cottons; standard patent 
bakers flour, unenriched, $5.50 G@ 
5.60; first clears $4.35@4.45, deliv- 
ered Texas common points; Oklaho- 
ma City: Family short patent $7@ 
7.20, standard patent $6.30@6.50; 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





CANADA'S 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 








bakery unenriched short patent $5.70 
@5.80, 95% short patent $5.60@5.70, 
straight grade $5.55@5.65; truck lots 
higher on all grades. 


Buffalo Market 
Relatively Inactive 


There was very little activity on 
Buffalo’s flour market last week. A 
few sales were made in clear flours 
but most of the turnover centered in 
small lots for prompt shipment. 

Kansas flour consumers are still 
holding back in hopes of a price drop. 
They have more or less given up 
hopes of one occurring in February 
and are now looking forward to a de- 
cline in March. 

Export activity in both wheat and 
flour was substantially above a week 
ago, with several big deals pending. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
“pretty fair,” with the mill starting 
off with a good backlog from last 
month. He added that although local 
bakeries sales volume hasn't picked 
up from the post-holiday slump they 
are withdrawing flour at a fair rate. 

Flour output was below a week ago 
and slightly below a year ago. Two 
mills put in a full 7-day week; one 
worked six days and the remaining 
three mills worked five days. 

One mill stepped up its output 
from the previous week by 1 day; 
one cut its production by 1 day and 
one mill by 2g day. The other mills 
held steady. 

Quotations Feb. 5: Spring family 
$6.92, high gluten $6.32, short $6.02, 
standard $5.92, first clear $5.30; hard 
winter short $5.78, standard $5.63, 
first clear $5.33; soft winter short 
patent $7.06, standard $6.10, straight 
$5.30, first clear $4.35. 


Production Strong 
On Pacific Coast 


Mill production is still running 
high in the Pacific Northwest, with 
many of the mills operating 6 to 7 
days a week. Mills were grinding 
primarily on old bookings, both for 
export—principally government relief 
orders—and a back-log of old domes- 
tic bookings. Advancing wheat prices 
encouraged better buying by the 
mills. 

Quotations Feb. 6, Portland: High 
gluten $6.93, all Montana $6.62, 
clears $6.74, Bluestem bakers $6.54, 
cake $7.05, pastry $6.05, pie $5.70, 
whole wheat $6.22, graham $5.82, 
cracked wheat $5.77, crushed wheat 
$6.32; Seattle: Family patent flour, 
5 and 10-lb. sizes, $10.20; pastry flour 
in 100-lb. cottons, $5.20. 
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Canadian Trade 
Moderately Good 


The domestic flour trade is report- 
ed moderately good throughout Can- 
ada with the mill run slightly under 
a full five-day week. Prices continue 
steady. 

Quotations Feb. 6, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, 100-ib. cottons $6.15G 
6.35; second patents, cottons, $5.90@ 
6.10; second patents to bakers, 100- 
lb. papers $4.80@5; Toronto-Montre- 
al: Top patent springs for use in Can- 
ada $6.20@6.30 in 100-lb. cottons, 
less cash discounts, mixed cars, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used; 
bakers’ flour $4.95@5 in 100-lb. pa- 
pers, less cash discounts, with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used; bulk 
delivery 12¢ less. 


Overseas Markets 





Export Flour Trade 
Records Light Volume 


The export flour trade experienced 
another week of comparatively small 
business volume. However, large pur- 
chases under government programs 
appear imminent. The most immedi- 
ate pending business is the United 
Arab Republic authorization for more 
than 2 million cwt. flour, with con- 
tracts for about half that amount to 
be let out early this week. 

During the week Colombia was 
seeking 317,500 cwt. spring wheat 
flour and Puerto Rico made some 
limited bookings. 

The Pacific Northwest mills report- 
ed a government relief order with 
shipment by Feb. 19, but indicated 
the Philippine market was very slow 
and the expected Saigon purchase of 
8,000 tons had been postponed for 
the time being. 

Canadian flour exports also were 
down sharply for the week, with a 
total of 178,000 cwt., 320,500 cwt. be- 
low the previous week. All but 24,- 
300 cwt. of the latest movement went 
to International Wheat Agreement 
countries, while the week previous 
467,000 cwt. moved in that direction. 

A report from Toronto late in the 
week noted a government purchasing 
agency had requested offers on 13,000 
long tons of flour for February or 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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_.. At This Time 
Last Year .. 


FLOUR 


Bakers and jobbers showed almost a total 
lack of interest in new flour bookings across 
the country, leaving the government's pur- 
chase of flour for relief purposes and the 
New York bakery strike as the major mar- 


ket factors. 
MILLFEED 


A moderate expansion of millfeed buying 
interest across the country strengthened prices 
up to $1 in some of the major markets, al- 
though the undertone was not considered 
strong. With mills continuing to produce at 
five days or more, demand will have to show 
greater improvement to keep supplies from 


WHEAT 


A surge in export wheat buying gave im- 
petus to futures, pushing some contracts to 
the highest levels since early December. Over- 
seas workings for the week were estimated at 
approximately 7 million bushels. 


March shipment under the Colombo 
Plan. 


Rye 

Rye flour experienced a pick up in 
interest but actual sales continued 
small and scattered in the national 
pattern. A drop of 5¢ during the 
week brought prices to the level in 
effect during the heavy bookings last 
August. Trade opinion indicates that 
sales will continue slow with the 
weak market but, should it strength- 
en, bookings will be made on the 
rising trend. 

Quotations Feb. 5, Chicago: White 
patent $4.49@4.75, medium $4.29@ 
4.55, dark $3.85@4; Buffalo: White 
$5.24, medium $5.04, dark $4.49; 
Pittsburgh: White $5.10@5.14, medi- 
um $4.84@4.93, dark $4.34@4.39, 
rye meal $4.60@4.64; Minneapolis: 
White $4.42@4.52, medium $4.22@ 
4.32, dark $3.67@3.77. 


Oatmeal 


Trade in rolled oats and oatmeal 
is seasonally steady throughout Can- 
ada. Supplies are good and prices firm 
with no build up of stocks reported. 

Quotations Feb. 6, Winnipeg: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks, $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 


Wan. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
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All prices cash carlots; Toronto- 
Montreal: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons, $5.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, $7.05, f.0.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





MILLFEED 
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flour was sold for export the past 
week and this is expected to increase 
running-time which, in turn, is cal- 
culated to bring about a probable 
increase in offerings by the middle 
of the month. 

Quotations Feb. 5: Bulk standard 
middlings $36.50, standard bran $36, 
red dog $44.50. 

St. Louis: Slower trading was ex- 
perienced in millfeeds last week. Mill 
offering prices showed moderate de- 
clines of 50¢ on sacked bran and 
$1.50 on bulk bran and bulk mid- 
dlings. However, reports were circu- 
lated of shaded prices in other areas, 
particularly where track accumula- 
tions had become burdensome. 

Demand from feed manufacturers 
was the lightest in some time and 
was occasioned by a _ disappointing 
outgo of formula feed. Mixers gener- 
ally were on a four to five day oper- 
ation and their output largely con- 
centrated in feeds containing light 
amounts of millfeeds. Flour mill run- 
ning time continued at peak level 
with the resulting maximum output 
of mill offal. Besides experiencing 
difficulty in keeping their production 
moving, mills also had numerous re- 
quests to delay shipments from buy- 
ers whose inventories had become 
overloaded. 

Quotations Feb. 5: Sacked 
$40@40.50, shorts $40@40.50; bulk 
bran $34@34.50, shorts $35.50@36, 
middlings $35@35.50. 


Boston: Extreme dullness continued 
to prevail in the local millfeed mar- 
ket last week. Supplies were quite 
ample with mill agents actively at- 
tempting to force sales. Buyers, how- 
ever, were still very cautious in their 
commitments and were only enter- 
ing the market for actual nearby re- 
quirements. Moderate price conces- 
sions also failed to attract. Bran was 
unchanged for the week while mid- 
dlings yielded about $1. Dealers ac- 
tive in the poultry segment of the 
industry reported that current trade 
demand for that type of feed was off 
sharply indicating steady flock liq- 
uidation and a decline in flock re- 
placements. 

Quotations Feb. 6: Bran, sacked 
$52, bulk $48; middlings, sacked $52, 
bulk $47.50. 


bran 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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MONTREA 
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Montreal LY 

Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
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Prices leveled off and came up a lit- 
tle. During the latter half of the 
week there was enough activity to 
solidify shipping positions and pre- 
vent the market from slipping lower. 
The Northwest and Southwest were 
above Buffalo price-wise but the Mid- 
west was pretty competitive with lo- 
cal levels. Mixers business was on 
the light side during the week. Mill- 
feeds are attractive price-wise and 
are likely to remain that way until 
mixers business picks up or supplies 
are curtailed. 

The sacked Gifferential on bran and 
middlings widened to $6. Running 
time ranged from 5 to 7 days. Bulk 
bran and middlings ended $1@2 low- 
er, sacked bran and middlings were 
unchanged to $1 off. Red dog was un- 
changed, but sacked red dog is look- 
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ing for a home and levels are near 
bulk prices. 

Quotations Feb. 5: Bulk bran 
$37.50@39, sacked $43.50@45; bulk 


middlings $37.50@39, sacked $43.50G 


45; bulk red dog $47@49.50, sacked 
$48 @52. 

Pacific Coast: The Pacific North- 
west millfeed market remained un- 


changed this past week with millrun 
quoted at $37, bulk. Mills reported 
good shipping directions on previous- 
ly placed orders, and supplies ap- 
peared adequate. There was a small 
inquiry from Japan but prices be- 
tween buyers and sellers were too far 
apart. 

Quotations Feb. 5, Seattle: Millrun 
$37 bulk, $40 sacked; standard mid- 
dlings $42 bulk, $43 sacked; Portland: 
Millrun $36.50 bulk, $39.50 sacked. 
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Loren D. Compton 


ADM Transfers 


Loren Compton 
To Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS—Loren D. Comp- 
ton, manager of millfeed and by- 
product flour sales for Commander 
Larabee milling division of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., has been trans- 
ferred from Kansas City to ADM’s 
general offices in Minneapolis. His 
duties there will be broadened to 
include direction of ADM flour sales 
for export and to government agen- 
cies and other institutions, as well 
as millfeed and by-product flour sales. 

A graduate of Kansas State Univer- 
sity with a bachelor’s degree in milling 
administration, Mr. Compton joined 
ADM in 1950 as assistant superin- 
tendent of the bulk storage plant at 
Commander Larabee’s North Kansas 
City mill. Following army service, he 
returned there in 1952, and in 1953 
was transferred to the Hutchinson, 
Kansas, mill as warehouse and load- 
ing superintendent. 

In 1954 Mr. Compton entered Com- 
mander Larabee’s sales department 
and became southwestern feed sales 
manager the next year. He was 
named millfeed sales manager in 1957 
and manager of the by-products de- 
partment in 1958. 


Pillsbury Improving 
Buffalo Facilities 


BUFF ALO— The Pillsbury Co. 
plans to spend about $300,000 to im- 
prove and expand its warehouse and 
loading facilities here. The old wood- 
en Island Warehouse, half of which 
was demolished in 1923 to make room 
for the Pillsbury flour mill on Gan- 
son St., will be replaced by a modern 
steel structure which will include in- 
door loading facilities, Earl C. Peter- 
son, plant manager, said. 

Steel for the loading facility, which 
will be constructed first at an esti- 
mated cost of $100,000, has been or- 
dered. Pilings already have been 
driven which will support the indoor 
loading platform covering four rail 
sidings. 

The $200,000 steel-sided warehouse 
will be started in late summer. The 
column-free construction will provide 
greater storage area in the same 
space now occupied by the old ware- 
house which covers 58,000 sq. ft. The 
warehouse and covered loading plat- 
form combined will have 88,740 sq. 
ft. 
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Bakers Organization 
In Chicago Elects 
Officers for 1960 


CHICAGO E. H. Goldsmith, 
Bakers Associates, Inc., has been 
elected to a one-year term as presi- 
dent of the Bakers Club of Chicago. 

Other. officers are Seymour S. 
Fagen, Seymour S. Fagen Co., first 
vice president; C. D. Sanderson, the 
Pillsbury Co., second vice president; 
Fred W. Nicolai, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., secretary, and Earl G. Johnson, 
Pepperidge Farm, Inc., treasurer. 

Serving on the board of directors 
in addition to the officers are: Paul 
F. Biehl, Biehl & Livingston; Ogden 
A. Geilfuss, Southern Bakeries Co.; 
Emanuel J. Glyman, National Bak- 
ing Co.; Paul Holton, the Holton Co.; 
George F. Lauritzen, Lauritzen & 
Co., Inc.; Paul H. Prentiss, Chicago 
Metallic Mfg., and William Springer, 
Bake Line Products Bakery. 

e® @ ® 
Party Successful 


CHICAGO —A record crowd at- 
tended the annual goodfellowship 
party of the Bakers Club of Chicago, 
which was held in the club quarters 
of the Hotel Sherman. 

President E. H. Goldsmith opened 
the meeting giving a complete report 
of the club’s activities during the 
past year. The highlights of his talk 
emphasized the strong financial pro- 
gress that the club now enjoys and 
the number of new members who 
have joined this past year. He also 
explained that the club inaugurated 
monthly luncheons and conducted 
more featured events on their enter- 
tainment program than ever before. 

Jack Revord, Sterwin Chemicals, 
Inc., chairman of the 1959 entertain- 
ment committee, had charge of the 
event. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Victor E. Marx Will 
Address Bosses Night 





MINNEAPOLIS — “Will there be 
bakery production men in the fu- 
ture?” Victor E. Marx, secretary- 


treasurer of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers has chosen this 
question for the topic of an address 
he will give during the 11th annual 
“Bosses Night” of the Minnesota Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry 
here Feb. 18. The event will be held 
at the Golden Valley Country Club. 
Cocktails will be served from 5:30 to 
7 p.m. Arthur E. Grawert, Brechet & 
Richter, is chairman of the Bosses 
Night committee of the allied group. 
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the United Arab Republic during the 
past year accounts primarily for the 
phenomenal increase in the total of 
shipments to Africa. This business 
is also continuing into 1960 as sizable 
purchases are still scheduled to move 
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into that area. 

While the number of countries re- 
ceiving relief shipments during the 
year increased to 52 as compared 
with 39 in 1958, MNF points out that 
the countries involved for the most 
part represent unimportant commer- 
cial markets for flour. The principal 
countries receiving relief flour sup- 
plies in 1959 were Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Korea and Egypt. 
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ES cea cws ae 6d I 
Costa Rica i 406,535 
Panama Republic 321,664 
Canal Zone ........ ee. Cakes 
I oo as ale owes 313 
Bermuda ........ ‘ +», ia 
Ua he ah oleh s 1,417,672 1,362 
Jamaica rss Sebiee a 556,045 95,520 
EY de inch ks noth en « wén ead 
Dom. Republic ...... 303,111 200 
Leeward & Wind- 
a ee 24,098 
I ind ok an dn ae: >> wendes 
Trinidad & Tobago 350,892 uses 
Neth. Antilles ....... 177,788 7,500 
Fr. West Indies ..... a - ~ eaeces 
| EA Spare 4,536,935 121,260 
0 iia eee 
EE. s wk de'n.gt-00% Bas eee 
British Guiana ...... 403,196 
Surinam bide dime ae. wdébeea 
Mh. s ine bathe oie 65,637 375 
EN Sod oaks oe ticks ll REE 
Sr eee Ae 
ae cae tines oe 440 
EY saab aes bea en 610 
 Bewrrer 1,250 
BE bet i chads s 1,934,320 375 
DEE Si'ctkeneeces 150,618 
ae a ak ot go 18,646 
 hidtessreews 271,085 
hohe dveeeeess 647,433 129 
Netherlands ......... 1,516,843 
Belgium & Luxembourg Sea 
ED Swine cae wicn<' 2,256 
West Germany ...... 2,449 
Austria jalcdek 3 28,626 
SE. 6 sW i dhaaebetet 597 
err 37,426 
nn tPan< sein¢ecnsceck’* ,. — vecews 
Ireland ...... ° 560 
Ws dad bnes00se 265 
ra 3,386,007 129 
not yet available. 





United States Exports of Wheat Flour 
Calendar Year 1959 











Wholly 
Country or crea U.S. Other 
cwt. cwt. 
Lebanon .......ceese 1,108,659 geen 
OE Kawa Cesgame we eee | | eee 
SGM che a's cadccncades 4.066 = nc vaee 
as ee seece 
pS ee eee * Saas 
ON era 198,972 
Saudi Arabia ........ 1,038,273 
Arabian Penin. Sts. 148,545 
EN as ox td eaeca nt 131,249 
India ccm sebepenad 20,738 
OO Orne 0 FE eer 
pe Bere ee 18,654 
NE Farrer 1,516,293 
ined & barbus 1,091,941 
DEE Bide oveenes ey oak 5,201 
Cambodia 154,036 
Malaya 10,743 
Indonesia 206,435 
PRIOR ccc cc ceces 1,495,652 175 
PL c6ba 656500 22200 349,448 
Portuguese Asia ..... 4,087 Pr eee 
Hong Kong ........- 106,646 2,066 
Singapore ......... 17,931 oss 
 ehcstites vase 1,133,487 
Nansei & Nanpo Is. .. 39,454 
Trust. Terr. of Pac. Is. 13,830 360 
So. & S.E. Asia ..... 605 
WEE 6.25.00 3'bs bSsinae Se 
. | a ee . 9,093,723 2,601 
DE: ov icant i o'vcsg et 505 
OE 5 550505 00 veh 04% 5,385,318 
BAOPOSCO. ccccccsscccs 863 
Canary Islands ...... 2,217 
GCOMOPOGRE. ccciccdces er 
Fr. Equat. Africa ... 1,450 
Fr. West Africa .... more . ~ éashec 
|. eee pee 403,420 62,184 
AREER. csicosessc. 0 WEEE 43.119 
Br. West Africa ..... 64,620 47,361 
Madeira Island Ser erry 
EM Fess costa CN setae 
West Port. Africa ... nn. “Gales 
SENOR: . ccpwtecvsaeeen 35,170 75 
Belgian Congo ...... 373,033 26,456 
French Somaliland ... 21,312 mee 
Mozambique ....... ; 711 
Seychelles ....... aca 300 
Br. East Africa ..... 5,679 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland 560 
ON *b00.0 bho 00. 0h :  . Se 
Wee dec . 7,508,793 179,195 
Other* 66,290 7,680 
1959 totals ..... 26,526,068 311,240 
1958 totals ..... 27,050,229 61,973 


*July-December. Breakdown of other figure by country of destination for this period 


Compiled by the Export Department, Millers National Federation from official U.S. sources. 








Relief 
Country or area shipments 
cwt. 
DE Liebe vat eecbeneeuvestaes 31,200 
Se. Sv ceserctedkiese bas 3,000 
British Honduras ..............- 1,500 
ISG 6c oes hss beeoeaes 2,500 
Pe RTT OC ee 36,067 
EE fine GELS Baek him sanded © 41,569 
Leeward & Windward Is. ....... 1,185 
IS re ar 117,021 
oe his cin Bde hasd Chae 93,249 
or ree ko: 1,247 
NE Ee d ph gible «he 60-4098 6 Wu b 39,398 
PRIS SPP ee 11,434 
OF-S S e 469,049 
POPMBEY cca cei vec vewccsccebens ‘ 
i a itlens bis ne boned Ree Rve sat 9,478 
EES Sn. dy as 6 doves da eek se 14,000 
OD 5 cas eccenewcrneasecese 4,400 
ee ae Ae Se conte 650,653 
PN. Eek icscescesseacedecnd 558 
ee EPP ree eee 190,543 
SNE oh. 5.-6.00:040 683055805 64,956 
EE COUR TER LTT Le 271,900 
eee ee 2,364,074 
DE Ns po ceuneci.scendeerenesee 735,814 
VRBOSOVIA on veces cccesesccecces 1,366,391 
bot peth one koe ae ee hee.s wee 32,95 
fel hick Ray be NIC o 6 CKO 5% 214,516 
WN BWR i oe ce ten cee tt bende cess I, 
MEME “vgukoudessesbunesueeue 5,243,257 


not yet available. 





United States Exports of Wheat Flour 
for Foreign Relief 


Calendar Year 1959 


Relief 
Country or area shipments 
cwt. 

SN SS chews viedo a rave weet 71,130 
RY 6 o CREd. ns chai vos tou tabard 53,328 
DT b.dnG. ls nibs tne y KeNeKSeeehas 82,588 
GEE. cecnc¢oacktectdesembevel 209 049 
PE “00% sp cGiieeame Pao een rue 344,079 
EE ereede Divs a Gh ie Os de'ceeet 239,837 
AS a ee 11,406 
a, OCP EEELL LER 29,350 
PT <ielbe ip ne ted 0s Ge0tneness 549,782 
ME chs ences ces bENb ess 08 261,553 
OEE. “sv ein ed. n vp ds OUEe se £0 0% 95 
SL. céh obs. me ebesad 0d cae a te 173,774 
SL. -»bn003Kabb+. ce Sao 0.00 8 000.8 5,698 
DS ls cMidatbeekseenene tecce 4s 8,000 
Me SNE Meee, 0-9-0.6%.0 a GeeTE Be Ou 781 
DE. ried endes 69 6¥esnsPheonbe 368,155 
BN. ie er acs 2,410,460 
Ph <2. aSVhabaheN rents scene 16,272 
DEE, widoes sc nddebaneesgedoveva 1,505,043 
a Ceeee ee 185,267 
French West Africa ......... ‘ 4,260 
British West Africa ............: 1,400 
NR er ete 9,101 
A. Cee cuba divas tae ee pace 1,000 
RE. Ad 60.6 eeKhS SON WERE dN v ESS 120,850 
Algeria .......s.seeeeeeeeeeeens 48,668 
Union of South Africa .......... 200 
MOD Tut h ive ccbetas beh cieds 1,893,061 
No ine S00 62 Se 0 wd pee iB 800 
ee MME tiv veockoterebud 10,315,252 
ee WE op cécinnnsesp eases 8,019,770 


*July-December. Breakdown of other figure by country of destination for this period 


Compiled by the Export Department, Millers National Federation from official U.S. sources. 
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George B. Wagner, Pillsbury, re- 
porting for the sanitation commit- 
tee which also deliberated prior to 
the meeting, said that millers face 
staggering costs in carrying out ade- 
quate sanitation programs. His com- 
mittee assesses mill sanitation pro- 
gram costs at anything from 2 to 
8¢ bu. 

Calling for stepped up basic re- 
search on improved sanitation meth- 
ods, he said that the industry “can- 
not live with these costs.” His feel- 
ing—a “crash” program may be nec- 
essary. 

Referring to the Delaney amend- 
ment of the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act, Mr. Wagner declared that 
no one can accurately forecast its 
effect on the milling industry. Insecti- 
cide manufacturers have asked for 
a one year deferment as provided 
by the new legislation, he explained, 
as he pointed out the complexity 
of the issues involved in the treat- 
ment of grain with insecticides. He 
said that FDA has lost its discre- 
tionary authority and even small 
amounts of some chemicals left in 
flour as residues from pesticides al- 
leged to be toxic could result in 
seizure. 

The committee’s recommendation 
on this issue was that each company 
should assess its own risks and act 
accordingly. 

Prof. Eugene P. Farrell, depart- 
ment of flour and feed milling in- 
dustries, Kansas State University, 
chairman of the educational commit- 
tee, reported on the progress being 
made in the preparation of the Ce- 
real Millers Handbook. 

Mr. Eber inducted the new of- 
ficers of the district and presented 
the distinguished service award to 
the outgoing president, Mr. Shaw. 

The allied trades, headed by B. 
Wayne Carmichael, Merck & Co., Inc., 
were hosts at a cocktail party for 
the millers and members of national 
committees, with their wives, in the 
Clubroom of The Northwestern Miller 
on the evening preceding the meet- 
ing. An attendance of 200 was re- 
corded at the affair. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bay State Appoints 
Carl Allen Director 
Of Technical Service 


WINONA, MINN. Bay State 
Milling Co., with general offices at 
Winona, has named Carl F. Allen as 
technical service director. The new 
post was announced by Paul B. Miner, 
vice president, who explained that it 
was conceived to broaden Bay State’s 
sales service to the baking industry. 

Headquartered in Winona, the new 
department will be designed to make 
a positive contribution to the firm’s 
baker customers and to Bay State by 
providing a two-way flow of facts 
and information, explained Mr. Miner. 
In this manner Bay State will be able 
to serve the constantly changing 
needs of its customers better, he 
stated. 

A native of Minneapolis, Mr. Allen 
is well known in baking having start- 
ed as a practicing baker and later 
working in general laboratory and 
technical service with Commander 








Larabee Milling Co. He subsequently 
became head of all laboratory serv- 
ices for Flour Mills of America, join- 
ing Bay State two years ago. 
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Poland Expected 
To Get Approval 
For U.S. Wheat 


WASHINGTON A new Public 
Law 480 program for Poland is near- 
ing final top level approval between 
negotiating officials of the U.S. and 
the Polish government. 

This program will consist entirely 
of wheat in the expected magnitude 
of 600,000 tons. It is stated that there 
will be no large proportion of soft 
red wheat to be authorized by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture once 
the agreement is signed. Gossip 
sources previously have stated that 
of this quantity, about 100,000 tons 
would be soft red wheat. Officials 
say there is no chance of such an ap- 
proval. 

Once the master agreement is 
signed, there is reason to expect that 
the Foreign Agriculture Service will 
act promptly in issuing procurement 
authorizations. But trade sources 
feel that, despite promptness at 
USDA, a large share of the author- 
ization will probably move in the next 
wheat crop year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Paul Ketels, Retired 
Iowa Miller, Dies 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Paul A. Ket- 
els, a pioneer Iowa miller and presi- 
dent-general manager of the Martens 
& Ketels Milling Co. here until his 
retirement in 1937, died recently. 
Mr. Ketels was 88. 

Originally from Husum, Schleswig, 
Germany, Mr. Ketels came to the 
U.S. and Sioux City in 1887, becom- 
ing a partner in the Rounds & Mar- 
tens Milling Co., which later became 
Martens & Ketels. From 1894 to 1904 
he worked in Iowa communities 
where the firm’s mills were located, 
Hinton, Doon, Hull, Rock Rapids and 
Ida Grove, along with several com- 
munities in Minnesota, Nebraska and 
North Dakota. 

Mr. Ketels returned to Sioux City 
in 1904, later becoming president and 
general manager of the company, 
which position he held at the time 
of retirement. 

He was a member of the Sioux City 
Grain Exchange, Minnesota and Iowa 
millers’ associations, and a _ board 
member of the Mill Owners Mutual 
Insurance Assn. He was a member of 
the First Congregational Church and 
of the Sioux City Rotary Club from 
1912. 

Survivors include his wife and a 
foster daughter, Mrs. Dorothy King, 
Ozona, Fla. 
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Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N, Y. 
New Engitand Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Gitsert JACKSON 
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“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 
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LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


James Hill, Jr., 
Sterling Drug Head, 


Dies Following Stroke 


NEW YORK —James Hill, Jr., 
chairman of the board and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of Sterling Drug, Inc., 
parent firm of Sterwin Chemicals, 
Inc., died suddenly Jan. 27, in Paris, 
France, where he had just arrived on 
business for the company he had 
headed for almost two decades. Word 
of his death was received in New 
York by J. Mark Hiebert, president, 
from George Hills, a director of Ster- 
ling as well as general counsel, who 
accompanied the late chairman on 
the business trip. 

Mr. Hill, who just a week ago had 
observed his 62nd birthday, was in 
the midst of business negotiations at 
his hotel, the Ritz, when he was over- 
taken by a stroke. He was immedi- 
ately rushed to the American Hospi- 
tal in Paris, but died scon thereafter. 

Born in Newman, Ky., Jan. 21, 
1898, Mr. Hill was educated in Ken- 
tucky schools, attended Kentucky 
State University and received a mas- 
ter’s degree in economics from Bowl- 
ing Green University, Bowling Green, 
Ky. In 1928, he became a certified 
public accountant. 


With U.S. Treasury 


From 1922 to 1929, Mr. Hill was 
associated with the U.S. Treasury 
Department, Income Tax Unit, Wash- 
ington, D.C. In 1929, he joined the 
Sterling organization, then known as 
Sterling Products, Inc., as a tax ac- 
countant. In 1933 he was named 
comptroller of the company, and in 
1939 he was elected treasurer. In 
August, 1941, Mr. Hill was elected 
president, and in 1949 he was elected 
to the additional office of chairman 
of the board. Six years later, he re- 
linquished the presidency but con- 
tinued as chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer. 


In the year Mr. Hill assumed the 
presidency of Sterling, its sales were 
$47,000,000. In 1959, the sales of Ster- 
ling Drug, Inc., attained a new high 
of well over $200,000,000. 

In World War I, he was a ser- 
geant in the 28th Division, American 
Expeditionary Force, and was wound- 
ed in battle in the Argonne Forest 
in 1918, remaining hospitalized until 
his discharge in April, 1919. In World 
War II, he was chairman of industry 
sections of a number of war bond 
drives and of the victory bond drive. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hill made their home 
at 75 Paper Mill Road, Plandome 
Mills, Long Island. Besides his wid- 
ow, he leaves a daughter, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Seaman, of Versailles, France; a 
son, James Hill III, of Hyattsville, 
Md., and seven grandchildren. 


Sterling Announces 


Board Appointments 


NEW YORK—J. Mark Hiebert, 
president of Sterling Drug, Inc., has 
been elected to the additional office 
of chairman of the board. His prede- 
cessor in this post was the late James 
Hill, Jr.. who died suddenly in Paris 
on Jan. 27. 

The board of directors also elected 
George S. Hills, a director, as vice 
chairman and general counsel. 

President of Sterling since 1955, 
Mr. Hiebert has been a director of 
the company since 1949, and was its 
executive vice president during 1950- 
55. He joined Sterling in 1934 and 
was a prime mover in the develop- 
ment and marketing of important 
new products. He headed several units 


of the company before moving into 
executive management of the busi- 
ness. 

Born in Hillsboro, Kansas, he at- 
tended the University of Kansas and 
received the degree of A.B. from 
Tabor College. In 1932 he received 
his M.D. degree from Boston Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. Dr. Hie- 
bert then became medical house of- 
ficer at Massachusetts Memorial Hos- 
pital and at Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 

His first duties with Sterling were 
in clinical research related to the 
development and introduction of new 
medicinal preparations. He served for 
several years as executive vice presi- 
dent of what is now Winthrop Labor- 
atories, Sterling’s major pharmaceu- 
tical division. In 1944, when Sterling 
acquired Frederick Stearns & Co., of 
Detroit, Dr. Hiebert was named its 
general manager. Three years later 
he returned to New York as assist- 
ant to the president in the operation 
of the Sterling business. 


Active in Industry 

Dr. Hiebert has been active in in- 
dustry and in education. He is a 
member of the board of trustees of 
Boston University, and is also a trus- 
tee of Columbia University College 
of Pharmacy, American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education and 
American Child Guidance Foundation. 
He is vice president and chairman of 
the finance committee of the Pro- 
prietary Assn., and vice president 
and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Health Information 
Foundation. 

George S. Hills received his A.B. 
degree from Indiana University in 
1922 and his LL.B. from Harvard Law 
School, 1925. He is a member of the 
law firm of Rogers, Hoge and Hills, 
New York. In addition to serving on 
the board of directors of Sterling 
since 1940, Mr. Hills is a director of 
American Viscose Corp., American 
Machine & Foundry Co., Bacardi 
Corp. and Chemstrand Corp. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Joseph L. Dwight 
To Head Arizona 


Bakers Association 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. — Joseph L. 
Dwight, Dutch Oven Pastry Shop, 
Tempe, has been elected president of 
the Master Retail Bakers Associa- 
tion of Arizona for 1960. 

Other officers are Eric P. Wester- 
berg, Mrs. Westerberg’s Pastries, 
Phoenix, first vice president and pro- 
gram chairman; Ray Novak, Vista 
Bake Shop, Phoenix, second vice 
president and membership chairman; 
Carl R. Vanselow, Pat-a-Cake Bak- 
ery, Phoenix, treasurer, and Larry 
Hayden, Hayden Flour Mills, Tempe, 
secretary. 

Directors are Al Thies, Thies Bak- 
ery, Scottsdale; Barney Shanks, Sun 
Valley Bakery, Phoenix; Lloyd E. 
Wills, Wills’ Bakery, Mesa; John A. 
Winters, Winters’ Bakery, Phoenix; 
Frank Carroll, Arizona Bakery Sales, 
Phoenix, and Dick Reynolds, Westco 
Products, Phoenix. 





UNION ELECTION 
COMPLAINT 


BUFFALO — There are reportedly 
some rumblings of discontent among 
workers in the smaller flour mills 
here because the recent election of 
officers for Local 1286, Grain Eleva- 
tor Employes (AFL-CIO) saw all 10 
posts go to union workers in one 
large mill. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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a HELP WANTED 
: v 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED TRADER TO 
establish general grain merchandising div- 
ision. Central territory interior location 
experience preferred. Salary compatible 
with experience. The Mennel Milling Co., 
P.O. Box 189, Fostoria, Ohio. 











SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


Large grain company has an opening for 
man between the ages of 35-45. Must be 
thoroughly experienced in all phases of 
grain elevator operations. Part time 
travel. College background essential. 
Please furnish complete data—personal 
information, education, experience, refer- 
ences and salary expected. Address ad 
No. 5612, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 40, Minn. 











District 14, AOM, 
Schedules Denver 


Meeting Feb. 20 


DENVER—District 14 of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers has sched- 
uled a meeting for Feb. 20 here at 
Henritze’s restaurant. It will open at 
1 p.m. with a business meeting that 
will include the election of officers. 

At 1:30 p.m. Robert Pease, Jr., vice 
president of the operations and pro- 
duction, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., will speak on “Reduced Revenue 
Due to Changing Package Size.” Dr. 
John A. Shellenberger, head of the 
department of flour and feed milling 
industries at Kansas State Univer- 
sity, Manhattan, will speak on his 
visit to Russia. 

Herbert Vanderlip or William Katz, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
will speak on their company’s prog- 
ress with respect to the flour milling 
industry. Paul Berg, Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
feed mill engineer, will present his 
views on plant automation—its re- 
wards and faults. 

George E. Swarbreck, editor of 
The Northwestern Miller, will pre- 
sent a film of a television program 
which was produced recently on a 
Minneapolis station. In the film are 
some well-known milling personali- 
ties and his aim will be to convince 
the millers that they are their own 
best publicists for the product they 
make. Title of the presentation is: 
“You Ought to be on TV.” 

A cocktail hour will follow at 4:30 
p.m. and a steak dinner at 6:30 p.m. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Officers Elected 


SPOKANE—Newly elected officers 
of the Spokane Grain Merchants 
Assn. are Vee Nealey, president; 
Gordon Kauffman, vice president and 
Mrs. Elsie Erickson, secretary-treas- 
urer. Directors are Mark Hengen, 
William Peters and H. K. Ferguson. 

Formed in 1921, the association is 
one of the oldest associated grain 
groups in the Pacific Northwest. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


EASTER PROMOTION—“Easter Egg Farm” is the theme of the 1960 Cake 


Easter Egg promotion of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 


Minneapolis, accord- 


ing to Frank Morris, vice president, bakery flour division. It is the company’s 
11th annual bakery promotion centered around cakes baked in the shape of, 
and decorated like, Easter Eggs. Russell-Miller provides the display materials 
and formulas to purchasers of American Beauty Cake flour, and also makes 
available to them specially-designed baking pans. This year’s materials include 
counter or window displays showing a cardboard barn with a rooster that 
holds the Cake Easter Egg; self-standing farmer, farmer’s wife and rabbit, 
for counters and windows; two window, wall or showcase banners; and six 
window or showcase stickers. Later in the year, plans will be announced for 
a second fall and Halloween Pumpkin Cake promotion. The Pumpkin Cake, 
offered for the first time last year, proved so successful the materials were 


completely sold out, Mr. Morris said. 





Kansas Officials, 
Industries Confer 


On Protective Code 


KANSAS CITY As a result of 
several recent deaths from accidents 
occurring during fumigation of grain 
elevators in Kansas, the Kansas state 
departments of labor and health have 
held several conferences with grain 
and milling representatives to work 
out a protective code. 

A series of regulations have been 
proposed to the trade as a guide to 
safe practices in grain fumigation and 
recommendations made that an on- 
the-job training program be institut- 
ed by industries which use fumigants 
so that all concerned will be familiar 
with the regulations. A target date of 
June 7 has been set for completion of 
programs to be set up by industries, 
and each company is requested to ad- 
vise the Kansas Department of La- 
ber when its program has been es- 
tablished. 

In addition, a series of short train- 
ing sessions to be held annually at 
various points throughout Kansas 
has been proposed, similar to the an- 
nual grain grading schools. Grain in- 
dustry representatives have signified 
a willingness to participate in such 
sessions. 

The self-regulatory code proposed 
for industry observance is as follows: 


(1) Proper labels shall be registered with 
the Kansas State Board of Agriculture and 


shall be affixed to all original containers of 
hazardous chemicals used for the protection 
of grain. 


All other secondary containers shall 


bear a label identifying the chemical contents. 
This label shall contain information on tox- 
icity, precautions in handling and first aid to 
be used in the event of accident. 

(2) Employees shall be instructed and su- 
pervised through on-the-job training in the 
proper handling and storage of chemicals used 
in fumigation. 

(A) The industry shall undertake an em- 
ployee education program that will instruct 
and train personnel concerning potential haz- 
ards with regard to fumigants and in the 
proper use of personal protective equipment. 

(B) Approved personal protective equip- 
ment shall be provided by the employer that 
will offer protection against the specific haz- 
ards involved. Such equipment shali be des- 
ignated in cooperation with the Kansas De- 
partments of Labor and Health. 

(C) Personnel hygiene facilities shall be 
made available by the employer to employees 
handling and using hazardous chemicals. Mini- 
mum facilities available shall provide the op- 
portunity to wash with soap and water. Where 
possible, hot and cold water for washing and 
showering shall be provided. 

(3) A training program for the instruction 
of employees handling hazardous chemicals 
used in fumigating operations shall be pre- 
pared by the industry in cooperation with the 
Kansas Departments of Labor and Health and 
Kansas State University, which will in sec- 
tions cover all phases of a satisfactory health 
maintenance program. 

This includes: 

(A) Chemical and physical 
fumigants involved. 

(B) Specific personal protective equipment. 

(C) Measures to be used in emergency situ- 
ations. 

(D) A simple explanation concerning toxic 
properties of the specific chemicals involved 
and their effect on persons. 

(E) Fire and explosion prevention measures. 

(F) A procedure for warning against the 
entry of unauthorized persons into areas under 
fumigation, including the securing of premises 
under fumigation and the posting of warning 
signs. Where available the fire and police 
officials will be notified. 

(4) It shall be the duty of employees to 
comply with safe practices that are specified 
for their protection. 


properties of 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Jan. Feb 

29, 5, 


—1959-60— 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, Inc. . 44% 36/2 36% 36% 
Allis-Chaimers ...... 40 26% 382 38% 
Am. Bakeries Co. 50'e 42% 44 44 
Am. Cyanamid be 65% 46% S5i'2 53 
A-D-M Co. cand 49'2 37% 38 38% 
Borden wea ad 40% .. 4\'”2 
Cont. Baking Co. 55% 432 44% 45% 
Corn Pro. Ref. Co 59% 48/2 49% 49% 
Cream of Wheat - 40% 36% 38 38'/2 
Crown Zellerbach 
Corp ‘ . 60% 46% 46% 48 
Dow Chem -. 100% 74% 91% PI% 
Gen. Baking Co P 14% II 11% 12% 
Gen. Foods Corp. 107% 74%, 98% I01'/ 
Gen. Mills, Inc 37% 28 28'4 28% 
Pfd -. kx0 . 4 101% 103% 102% 
Merck & Co 91% 67 742 77's 
Monsanto Ch. Co. 56% 38% 45% 47% 
Natl. Bisc. Co. .. 5é%e 49% 54 54 
Pfd. $7 on ded . 164% 142 148 148'/2 
SOS 43% 28% 29% 29% 
Pillsbury Co. .. 499% 34 38% 36% 
Procter & Gamble . 90% 73% 82 85% 
Quaker Oats Co. ... 542 42 43 44'/2 
Pfd. $6 , ... 140 124'/2 127 128'/ 
St. Regis Paper ‘Co. 56% 42% 46% 46% 
Std. Brands, Inc. . 38%, 34% 36% 36' 
Sterling Drug Werte. 49% 50'/ 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc. 1062 872 902 88'/ 
Un. Bisc. of Am. ... 30/2 22% 27% 27% 
Ward Baking Co. .. 18% 12% I4'2 144 
West Virginia Pulp 
& ‘ager Co. . 6 42 474 43% 
fd. : . 101 errr 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ..... 126 129 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. .. 101” 102'/ 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. .. 85! 87 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd... 142'/ 144 
ee, Cn MSs csdege uses 98% 100 
vurcwery Ge., $4. PO... .ecseccs 92' 94 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. .. 89% 91 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. .. 72'A 73' 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd... 86 87'f 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd... 86/2 87/2 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Jan. Feb. 
29, 5, 
—1959-60— 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp. ... 10% 6% 7% 7% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. ... 38% 33'%2 33% 33'/ 
Wagner Baking Co. . 5 242 3% 3% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ...... 80 90 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Jan. Jan. 


22, 29, 

—1959-60— 1960 1960 

High Low Close Close 

Conese Bread ...... $.50 3.70 *3.50 

SS eer 58 5 cone “OE 

Can. Bakeries ....... 8'/2 6 sccm 

Can. Food Prod. ... 5.00 2.50 3.45 3.55 
' MEP irae 9'2 5 8 8 


Pfd. 
Catelli Food, A 


Cons. Bakeries ..... 10% 7 7 8% 
. 2. See 3 10'’%2 132 13%” 
Se Aas Spe 9% 8 9 

Federal Grain ...... 5! 39 47'2 43 
babes ss-ceneane 29 27 272 27 

Gen. Bakeries ...... 10.50 7.00 .... 8.00 

oe, Ce Feb. .cce OO 67 awk we 

Lake of the Woods, 

TE. cadknvespewad de 125 114) «414 114 

Maple Leaf Mig. 19% 2% 13% 13% 

ote Sere ona 97/2 90 9 


McCabe Grain 
Ogilvie Flour 
Pfd. 


Toronto Elevs. ...... 15% 12 12% 12 
United Grain, A ... 17 15’ 15% I5'A 
Weston, G., A ...... 442 30 32 31 


B 
Pfd. 412% 
*Less than board lot. 


31 
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“MEELUNIE” 


f (Flour and Starch Union, 
SS Ltd.) 
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| 2\@\°\ AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 


“Witburg” Amsterdam 











Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
Hambro House, Vintners’ 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Established over 50 years 


Place, 














IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,’””’ London 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skipperet. 7 


Cable Address: 








Cable Address: “Dorreacu,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E, C. 3 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








Cable Address: ‘‘Topri"’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & een, ) ire. 
52 Mark Lane LO DON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, vERD, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 














VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Third Floor, 
THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
52/57 Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 
“AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


Cable Address: 








H. J.B. M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 


AMSTERDAM Z 
Cable Address JOS 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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Buy and Sell Through Miller Want Ads 














February 9, 1960 


The switchboard operator in a 
swank New York hotel received a 
call at a little past two in the morn- 
ing from a somewhat inebriated man 
who wanted to know what time the 
hotel bar opened. 

“At 9 a.m., sir,” she replied. 

At 3:30 a.m. the phone rang again 
and the same man, this time obvious- 
ly feeling no pain, asked the same 
question. 

“Not until 9 a.m.,” 
ond time. 

At 5:15 a.m. the switchboard oper- 
ator received still another call from 
the same guy, now completely stoned. 
Once again he asked the same ques- 
tion. 

More than a little irritated, she 
snapped, “I told you, sir, you'll have 
to wait until 9 am. to get in the 
bar.” 

“Get in!” croaked the drunk, “I 
want to get out of the danged place!” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Said the mountaineer: “I 
wish I had my wife back.” 

Friend: “Where is she?” 

Mountaineer: “I sold her 
of mountain dew.” 

Friend: “I reckon you're beginning 
to miss her.” 

Mountaineer: 
again.” 


she said a sec- 


shore 


for a jug 


“Nope, I’m. thirsty 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Quick, quick!” screamed the small 
boy, rushing into the drugstore, “My 
Pop’s hanging by his pants leg from 
a barbed wire fence!” 

“What do you need?” asked the 
druggist. “Is he hurt or do you need 
help in getting him down?” 

“No, no!” shouted the lad. 
gimme another 
camera.” 


“Just 
roll of film for my 











SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 





OPERATING 


We have a time-saving service for millers who seek the best 


in hard winter bakery wheats. It is the careful selection and 


careful binning of the cream of milling wheats that move 


through our huge elevator facilities. We have exactly the wheat 


to fit your particular need. Just call Grand 1|-7070. 


BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 














, Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Oklahoma 
4,500 sacks wheat flour; 1,200 sacks corn meal 
250 tons mixed feed; mill elevator storage 2,500,000 bu. 


SHAWNEE MILLING COMPANY 
SCALPS MILLING COSTS 


With W&T Flour Treatment 


At Shawnee Milling, mill managers control some of their costs with 
dependable Wallace & Tiernan equipment and processes. They know 
that quality, cost, and good running time go hand in hand—that they 
can depend upon W&T to keep its bleaching and maturing processes 


running—that stoppages won’t turn flour into the “dirty” bin for 
costly reblending. 


And Shawnee uses Wé&T’s flour treatment not only for dependability 
but for performance: 


e Dyox® for fresh, sharp chlorine dioxide gas, made as it is used... 
precisely metered as a gas not a liquid. 


e Novadelox® for best color removal, ease of application, consistent 
results. 


e Beta Chlora® machines for pinpoint pH control with one, easily- 
read setting. 


Shawnee Milling Company is only one of the many milling com- 
panies using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these 


investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 
service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


Okeene Milling Co., Okeene, Oklahoma 
1,800 sacks wheat flour 
Mill elevator storage 650,000 bu. 


/ 


dm Dyox machine for making and 
metering chlorine dioxide gas. The 
gas is immediately available without 
waste. 


d&& Novadelox feeders with blowing 
arrangement. Note drum of 





2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES §tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


N-117.64 


Novadelox bleach in foreground. 





“Please, may | have 


some bread and butter?”’ 


When you’re going to bed, a piece of bread and 
butter is a comforting thing to have in your fist. 


When you get a little older, a piece of bread and 
butter is a good thing after a big day in first grade. 

And as we step through life, this piece of bread 
becomes the mainstay of the meal. We take it for 
granted, like air and water. 


Only the most important things are taken for 
granted, when you get right down to it. Mankind 
has been counting bread as a basic part of living 
for several thousand years. 





General Mills counts bread as basic, too. For 
that reason, General Mills still grinds good wheat 
into good flour. 

And so that your children will eat even finer 
bread than you did as a child, General Mills is still 
refining and testing and improving the flour that 
makes bread, the staff of life. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread. 





General 





